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EDITORIAL... 


Stop the ‘‘Dumping’’ of Pupils 


There is a tendency, on the part of some administrators and counselors, 
when pupils in high school prove unsuccessful in their chosen line, to shift 
them to a different field of specialization which, in many cases, is commerce. 
While this practice is not universal, it must be admitted that too often teachers 
of business subjects are called upon to teach misfits. These pupils are in the 
business curriculum not because that is the curriculum which fits their indi- 
vidual needs, but because those in charge of pupil placement sometimes seem 
to believe that “‘practically anyone can do this type of work.’’ 


It would seem that a more careful analysis is often needed in selecting 
pupils for each of the several curricula in our secondary schools. A battery of 
criteria including performance tests, prognostic tests, intelligence tests; and 
the child’s own desires, his deportment, his school grades, and other per- 
tinent data should be consulted and studied before placement is made in any 
curriculum. This method of pupil placement will necessitate a serious study 
by those in charge of the educational guidance. They should understand the 
advantages of enrollment in each curriculum and should know what atti- 
tudes, skills, and abilities are required for success in each of the major fields. 


Those engaged in teaching business subjects should, indeed, find satis- 
faction in the fact that they can be of service to those pupils who are not always 
allowed to choose work in other fields where their major interests lie. How- 
ever, special courses of study should be constructed to meet the demands of 
this type of pupil, instead of letting him shift as he can in the regular classes. 


It cannot be denied that business education is an integral segment of all 
education and that each person, irrespective of his ability or occupation, must 
use certain business services as a consumer. Therefore, an opportunity should 
be afforded ALL pupils to enroll in those business courses which are concerned 
with the imparting of this consumer business education. 


On the other hand, those in charge of business education programs in our 
high schools must address themselves to the general aspects of business train- 
ing, but they must not become limited to the relatively narrow confines of 
mechanical training. A closer articulation also should be effected between the 
teaching personnel of the several curricula in order to lead to a more sympathetic 
understanding among all teachers in the school system. 


Intelligent pupil placement, plus sound educational guidance from the 
kindergarten on, will stop the ‘‘dump- 
ing’’ and will aid the individual child 
by helping him to “‘find himself.’ Ed- Pa fe 
ucation in a democracy educates an d 7 — * meal 


individual for his work in life. Is the 


e ¢ Associate Professor of Commerce and 
high school now meeting the demands Sinsation, Galeedity of Geateen Cel 
of a democracy? fornia, Los Angeles, California 
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Grammar for Future Reference 





by 
Clyde W. Park 


Professor of English 
College of Engineering 
and Commerce 
University of Cincinnati 


THosE who map out courses of study 
for preparatory schools might well take counsel 
of a certain group of high school graduates. This 
group consists of young people who have been out 
in business long enough to learn their need for 
further training and who are ambitious enough to 
continue their education. Their earlier schooling 
may have been done partly as a matter of routine, 
in which certain subjects were taken half-heart- 
edly because they were prescribed. Their con- 
tinued study is not only voluntary but purpose- 
ful; and, of course, it is highly selective. Although 
much of this self-prescribed work consists of 
specific training for new tasks, some of it is usually 
devoted to filling in the gaps left by their previous 
schooling, or to a review of subjects that were not 
very clearly viewed upon the first encounter. 


Among the most common of the make-up or 
review subjects is grammar. The students who 
demand it, and they are numerous, have arrived 
independently at the conclusion that they lack a 
sufficient language training for social or practical 
purposes. Such deficiency may be explained in 
various ways, according to the educational and 
social history of the individual! student. Possibly 
his teachers were so prejudiced against “‘formal”’ 
grammar that they looked askance upon all kinds 
of grammatical instruction. More likely, their 
intentions were good but were frustrated by 
difficult conditions, including large enrollments 
and a curriculum crowded with a multiplicity of 
additions to the ancient “three R’s.” Again, the 
student may have omitted the study of Latin or 
of modern foreign languages, and may thus have 
missed an opportunity for valuable incidental 
drill in English grammar. It is possible, too, that 
he had good opportunities and neglected them, 
or that his school training, although fairly ade- 
quate, was nullified by ungrammatical associa- 
tions amid which he lived and worked. No one 
except the student concerned is in a position to 





determine which of the foregoing 
explanations apply to his particular 
case, and in what proportion. From 
his standpoint, the important thing 
is that he has become conscious of 
a need for improvement. The school 
which bears a part of the responsi- 
bility for his incomplete preparation 
is properly concerned with the avoid- 
ance of similar deficiencies in its 
future graduates. The question be- 
comes one of content and emphasis 
in the teaching of grammar. Per- 
haps, as is true in many high 
schools, it is also a matter of reviewing the essen- 
tials of grammar just preceding the student’s 
graduation. 

To judge from the testimony of many older 
persons who ask for review courses in English, 
the fundamental difficulty is a lack of confidence 
in their ability to write and speak correctly. 
Through uncertainty regarding the proper gram- 
matical forms, they acquire a sort of inferiority 
complex, which places them at a marked disad- 
vantage in their social and business relations. 
Their dictated communications lack positiveness 
and directness, and, after all their hesitation, they 
are haunted by the suspicion that they may have 
used the wrong form. 


Perhaps the first suggestion one should make 
to such persons is that they may be oversensitive 
concerning technical correctness. It is true that 
their case is much more hopeful than that of the 
cheerful or defiant illiterates who refuse to make 
any concessions to syntax. However, it should 
be remembered that grammar, especially English 
grammar, is not so rigid in its laws as to make its 
adherents uncomfortable. In recent years gram- 
mar has shown a tendency to become more 
elastic, rather too much so, one suspects, but the 
general effect, at least, is one of simplification and 
freedom. Grammarians themselves are not so 
likely now to argue about the parsing of highly 
special constructions, such as Milton’s in the 
phrase, “Beelzebub, than whom... . none 
higher sat.” They are more inclined to discuss 
the question of whether the English language 
has any further use for the subjunctive mood or 
whether it is not ready to tolerate in its pronouns 
such expressions as “It is me” and other dis- 
junctive forms. Although they fully appreciate 
the importance of historical grammar, they rec- 
ognize at the same time that a living language is 
subject to change, and that a daring idiom of 
today may become accepted grammar tomorrow. 
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Of course the grammar of colloquial English, 
of conversation or informal discourse, admits of 
still greater freedom and elasticity than the most 
advanced written style. Some time ago, a dis- 
cussion raged over the first word in the question, 
“Aren’t I a feminist?” ascribed to a character in 
a novel by H. G. Wells. The controversy brought 
out at least the fact that “Am I not?” is a some- 
what formal expression. If “ain’t is an impossible 
contraction, and most of us shudder at the 
thought of accepting it, possibly some other can 
be found. Anyway, the demand is there. When 
Theodore Roosevelt, in a public address, said, 
“That’s us—you and me,” he was properly cred- 
ited with much greater forcefulness than would 
have been conveyed by the formal phrase, “That 
is we—you and I.” Under emotional stress, a 
simplified form of grammatical utterance may be 
preferable, or even inescapable. It is hard to 
imagine the victim of a great misfortune announc- 
ing, “I have been bitten by a rattlesnake.” In 
fact, unless he were a good deal of a purist, he 
might prefer “bit” even in his more tranquil 
moments. A review of the irregular verbs in 
English (they should be reviewed occasionally by 
every one) will bring out the fact that some of 
the perfect participle endings in “en” have dis- 
appeared or are on their way out. “Eaten,” of 
course, remains, as do “fallen” and “taken,” but 
“chidden,” “shaven,” and “sunken” have van- 
ished except as participial adjectives, and many 
writers agree with William Lyon Phelps that 
“ “sotten’ has got to go.” 

If grammarians have become more tolerant, 
and if contemporary freedom in colloquial speech 
has tended to break down formal requirements, 
the question might be asked: what is there left to 
study? What is the minimum of grammatical 
knowledge which one needs to acquire and to 
store away for future reference? The student may 
be assured that there is a considerable body of 
grammatical theory which should be learned, and 
which should be put into practice, if his uncer- 
tainty is to be overcome. To be sure, there are 
technical terms and details which he can very 
well do without. For example, he may have no 
particular need for labeling “cognate” objects as 
such, and he can get along without identifying 
“agglutinative” verbs. However, he should know 
the parts of speech thoroughly and should be 
able to recognize them in sentences. He should 
know their functions and relationships and he 
should understand that sometimes it is the use 
which determines whether a word is a particular 
part of speech. Let him note, for example, the 
way in which the English language turns nouns 
into verbs, as when we “saw” a board (present 
tense) or “shoe” a horse. Or, in the extreme 
cases, let him observe how idiomatic language 


brings words into strange combinations and 
makes them temporarily into different parts of 
speech. Taking two familiar words separately, 
we say that “‘good”’ is an adjective and that “and” 
is a conjunction. However, in the somewhat un- 
conventional sentence, “I want some oysters, and 
I want them good and hot,” the speaker is using 
good and as an adverb of degree, answering the 
question, “How hot?” He does not mean, “I 
want them in a proper state of preservation and 
at a high temperature.” The behavior of lan- 
guage, whether in its idiomatic or its more con- 
ventional forms, is a fascinating subject for 
study. A bit of old-fashioned parsing, and even 
diagraming, will help the student to understand 
better the way in which words are used together 
to express logical relationships. 

A study of the history and theory of grammar 
should be accompanied by special drill in order 
to give the student sureness in his use of language. 
Reference has already been made to the irregular 
verbs. They are not so numerous, but a few of 
them are troublesome. If the student has any 
doubt or hesitation about the use of such verbs 
as “lie” and “lay,” “‘sit” and “set,” “fly” and 
“flow” (reg.), “lend,” “take,” “leave,” “let,” 
and so on, let him review these words by using 
them in various combinations. By fitting the 
verbs into sentences, he will incidentally review 
certain matters of tense sequence, often a puzzling 
aspect of applied grammar. Particularly, the 
correct combinations with “may” or “might” and 
“can” or “could” will bear careful investigation. 
Then there are problems of case form, especially 
in the pronouns “who” and “whom” as in sen- 
tences like, “I do not know who is going” and 
“He is a man whom we believe to be reliable.” 
Anyone who can use the 1ight number of “thats” 
and can trust himself among the “who” and 
“which” constructions of a long, complex sen- 
tence may be congratulated on his linguistic 
proficiency. 

The alternative between the singular and the 
plural (fortunately English has no “dual” num- 
ber) is constantly arising to vex us. A review of 
grammar should include attention to collective 
nouns and to the influence of the context upon 
the singular or plural intention. We say “the 
army was led,” but “the committee was or were 
instructed or divided,” according to whether we 
recognize the individual members as against the 
unit group. We say “Fifty dollars was paid for 
this suit of clothes,” unless perchance we may 
wish to suggest payments of one dollar at a time. 
The question of agreement in number is some- 
times puzzling in an inverted statement. For 
example, a department store in its pre-Christmas 
advertising wished to print across the top of a 

(Concluded on page 166) 
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Cultural and Vocational Aspects 


of Business Education 


“If understanding the world in which he lives 
constitutes an important part of a liberal edu- 
cation, it would seem that the student’s 
education should comprehend a knowledge 
and understanding of the fundamental prin- 








by 
Dr. J. H. Dodd 


Professor of Commercial Education 
State Teachers College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


In the popular mind, business education 
is classified as being primarily vocational in its 
nature. It is regarded as a process of training 
which has for its main objective the securing and 
holding of a job. If it is conceded to have any 
merit other than that of vocational preparation, 
that is merely incidental. 


So closely is the idea of vocational utility asso- 
ciated with business education, it is perhaps safe 
to say that any subject, regardless of its nature, 
which is entitled “business” cannot occupy a 
superior place of academic prestige in the minds 
of many people. In the estimation of some edu- 
cational leaders, subjects such as arithmetic, 
English, art, history, and language seem to 
become tainted when qualified by the adjective 
“business.” The person who secures whatever 
educational value such courses afford is some- 
times considered to possess something which has 
suffered degeneration from its former pure state. 
No doubt many persons who are more adept in 
writing an effective business letter or in ability 
to distinguish between a corporation stock and 
a bond than they are in conjugating a Latin verb 
—however haltingly— or in fixing the dates of the 
reigns of Menes or Tutankhamen, feel that their 
talent smells of the market place; that it is of 
the earth earthy. They probably seek consolation 
in the realization of the fact that their “practical” 
knowledge enables them to hold a job. In spite 


ciples and practices of business.”’ 


of their rationalization, they are likely to feel 
that their knowledge is of the nature of a sub- 
stitute and that it is in frequent need of justifi- 
cation. 


Before deciding that business education is 
primarily vocational in its nature, we should be 
able to answer four questions: (1) What is the 
meaning of culture? (2) What is the meaning of 
vocation? (3) What is the nature of business 
education? (4) How important is business in the 
life of the individual? Difficulty in formulating 
answers to all of these questions should suggest 
the possibility of error in the popular attitude 
toward business education. Moreover, if no 
satisfactory agreement can be reached as to the 
answers of all of these questions, intelligent dis- 
cussion of the nature of business education is 
precluded. 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF CULTURE? 


The limitation of space prevents yielding to 
the natural inclination to elaborate on the subject 
of culture. For the sake of economy, a few ex- 
cerpts, which are of the nature of definitions of 
culture, are quoted. An attempt is then made 
to deduce a definition of culture which may be 
used for our present purpose. 


Montesquieu says, “The first motive which 
ought to impel us to study is the desire to aug- 
ment the excellence of our nature, and to render 
an intelligent being more intelligent... .”? 
Matthew Arnold states that culture “is the mak- 
ing of endless additions to self, in the endless 
expansion of its powers, in endless growth in 
wisdom and beauty . . .” Professor Alvin Good 
defines culture thus: “Culture (is) kncewledge 
and action in line with knowledge of how indi- 


1Charles de Secondat Montesquieu, Criticism of “Social Forces in Modern Literature,” by P. M. Buck. 
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viduals should live together in social groups.’ 
Professor C. C. Peters attempts to define culture 
by an elaborate analysis into its elements, the 
latter of which are found to consist of knowledges 
and abilities which constitute the individual an 
intelligent being and which enable him to live 
effectively in his environment.® 

If culture is understood to mean a state or 
condition, it must be achieved by educational 
processes. If it is a process, it, to me, is synony- 
mous with education when the latter term im- 
plies the proportional development of the mental 
capacities of the individual. Since perfect culture 
is possible only in an unrealizable ideal, and since 
the ideal can be approached only by the methods 
and processes which are education, I prefer to 
think that culture and education signify the 
same thing. Except when the term education is 
qualified does it differ from culture, and even 
then not necessarily. 

Now a satisfactory definition of education by 
a widely recognized leader can be more easily 
found than for culture. I therefore submit 
Dewey’s definition of education, which I shall 
assume as being synonymous with that of culture: 
“Education is that reconstruction and reorgani- 
zation of experience which adds to the meaning 
of experience and which increases ability to direct 
the course of subsequent experience.”’¢ 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF VOCATION? 


The term “‘vocation” is comparatively easy 
to define, although care must be exercised in 
making clear just the sense in which it is to be 
employed. When the more elevated connotation 
of the word is accepted, it is practically synony- 
mous with “calling.” We observe the restricted 
meaning of the word “vocation” when one speaks 
of the calling of the minister or the physician, but 
of the vocation or occupation of the farmer, the 
laborer, or the clerk. 

Whatever the sense in which the term “voca- 
tion” is used, it ordinarily suggests that type of 
activity which claims the major part of one’s 
time and which, at the same time, affords the 
principal source of one’s economic income. If 
this understanding of the term is accepted, by 
paraphrasing Dewey’s definition of education, we 
may say that vocational education is that recon- 
struction and reorganization of experience which 
adds to the meaning of experience and which 
increases ability to direct the course of subse- 
quent experience which will arise in connection 
with those activities which claim the major part 
of the individual’s consistent efforts whereby he 
receives economic income. 


*Alvin Good, “Sociology and Education,” Harper Brothers, 1926. 


Unless an arbitrary distinction is made, based 
entirely upon the nature of the work involved, 
we perceive that all kinds of education or training 
which is designed to equip one for occupational 
efficiency is vocational education. This is equally 
true in all cases, whether we refer to the education 
of a physician, a lawyer, a minister, a carpenter, 
a stenographer, or a manual laborer. 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION? 


If the concepts which we have attempted to 
establish are accepted, we next must arrive at an 
understanding of the meaning of business educa- 
tion. For our present purpose we may consider 
business as being all activities, not primarily 
physical in their nature, which are useful in the 
processes of getting goods and services from the 
producers to the consumers. Such activities 
include the making of decisions and those which 
are of a facilitating nature. No absolute dividing 
line exists between business and industry, but, 
for purposes of consideration, a distinction must 
be made. 

By modifying the definition given for voca- 
tional education, we may say that business edu- 
cation is that reconstruction and reorganization 
of experience which adds meaning to experience 
and which increases ability to direct the course of 
subsequent experiences which arise in connection 
with business situations (business having been 
previously defined). 


HOW IMPORTANT IS BUSINESS IN THE 
LIFE OF THE INDIVIDUAL? 


If culture implies knowledge and the ability 
to control or direct situations by reason of the 
possession of knowledge, it appears that culture 
is to an important extent relative or conditional. 
According to this concept, culture is largely 
functional. If it is functional, the reality of its 
existence is determined by its environment. If 
this position is justified, and if our definition of 
business education is accepted, it would seem 
pertinent and logical to this inquiry to try to 
determine the frequency and extent to which 
business experience occurs in the environment in 
which the individual lives. 

Only the briefest indication of the importance 
that business and business forces play in influenc- 
ing the life of the individual directly and the 
shaping of social and political conditions can be 
given here. For the purpose of pointing out the 
final field of investigation, a general survey of the 
role of business in the life of the individual must 
be suggested. 


*Charles C. Peters, “Foundations of Educational Sociology,” MacMillan Company, 1930. 
‘John Dewey, “Democracy and Education,” MacMillan Company, 1916. 
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The advent of the individual into the world 
is assisted in most cases by the professional serv- 
ices which are made possible by the modern 
division of labor. As he develops, and all during 
life, the individual must depend upon innumer- 
able services and goods for subsistence and for 
the comforts which make life pleasant. When he 
enters a calling—regardless of its: nature—his 
choice usually will be largely determined by the 
estimated opportunities which it will offer to 
enjoy the things which are produced by industry 
and business. In whatever vocation he chooses, 
almost without exception, he will constantly be 
concerned with the exchange of his services for 
the goods and services which others produce and 
which are procurable under our system of a 
division of labor only by the operation of the 
multitudinous forms and processes of business. 

Nor does his interest in the business world 
cover only the period of the duration of his life. 
If he is a worth-while individual, he will be in- 
terested in how business will function after he is 
dead; for if he makes provisions for dependents 
or otherwise provides for the disposition of any 
property rights he may control, the consumma- 
tion of his will must depend upon the functioning 
of business enterprise. Even if he leaves only a 
legacy of good influence—and that might well 
be more valuable than much material wealth— 
the spread of that influence will, to a great extent, 
depend upon the aid that is contributed by busi- 
ness. To complete the survey of the ways in 
which business affects the existence of the indi- 
vidual, when he finally takes his departure from 
this world, disposition of his remains is made by 
the instruments and processes provided by 
business. 

The forces which are set in operation by the 
activities of business create conditions and insti- 
tutions which manifest themselves on every hand. 
Out of the modern division of labor has come the 
price system through which the value of nearly 
all the means of satisfying wants are calculated. 
Wages, profits, interest, and rent, which con- 
stitute the methods of distributing income, are 
all determined to the greatest extent by the con- 
dition and uses of the factors involved in the 
production and exchange of commodities and 
services. 

As life becomes more and more complex, due 
to the increasing division of labor, both terri- 
torially and technically, the individual finds it 
increasingly necessary to turn to means of social 
control. This he does by resorting to govern- 
mental rules and aid. As a consequence, govern- 
mental costs mount, and taxpayers clamor for a 
reduction of taxes. The institutions which make 
possible the training of intelligent citizens are 
often imperiled by the ignorant attitude of those 
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who do not understand that schools are not 
luxuries but necessities if living under modern 
conditions is to continue. Governmental prob- 
lems constantly arise which, upon examination, 
resolve themselves into problems that have been 
created by business—sometimes local or domestic, 
sometimes international. It turns out that polit- 
ical government appears to be simply the social 
machinery for carrying out economic policies and 
for settling economic problems. 

What we have just said merely suggests some 
of the reasons why the individual must partici- 
pate in business affairs and why he is constantly 
confronted, directly and indirectly, by problems 
which have their origin in business activities, and 
which also must be solved according to the prin- 
ciples that operate in the business world. 

When we consider the nature of the environ- 
ment in which the individual must live, we dis- 
cover that it is prevaded by the activities and 
problems of business. If understanding the world 
in which he lives constitutes an important part 
of a liberal education—or culture—it would seem 
that the student’s education should comprehend 
a knowledge and understanding of the funda- 
mental principles and practices of business. Pro- 
ficiency in the languages of former civilizations 
and familiarity with the customs of former civili- 
zations is desirable, but an understanding of the 
organization and functioning of the economic and 
social world at present is more important. 

If business education is to perform its double 
function of developing an understanding of the 
individual with respect to the world in which he 
lives and of training in certain skills, it must con- 
cern itself with less than the traditional interpre- 
tation of the courses which are usually assigned 
to it. It would be a little daring to assert that 
the subject matter af business education is pre- 
dominately cultural in its nature and possibilities; 
such a statement would at present be regarded by 
most persons as being unwarrantedly pretentious. 
More and more, however, the rich contributions 
which business education has to make to the 
cultural development of high school students is 
being recognized. The time will come when the 
subject matter in the business curriculum will not 
be regarded as having been designed only for 
those who are seeking some kind of mechanical 
skill which will enable them to secure a job or for 
those who are unable to assimilate a “cultural” 
education. 
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The Values of Accounting’ 


Annabel Crum 


Director, Department of Secretarial Education 
McMurray College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


In our historical re- 
search of accounting I am re- 
minded of a story of a merchant 
of the old school who could 
neither read nor write. However, 
he must have been somewhat of 
an artist. Instead of using the old 
single entry system or the old 
day-book, he would sketch a pic- 
ture of the article sold to each 
“on time” customer. 

One day the merchant re- 
minded a certain customer that 
he might find it convenient to 
pay for a cheese which had been 





The earliest known system in 
England was that of the ex- 
chequer. It was begun about the 
time of Henry I, who reigned 
from I100 to 1135. 

The twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries brought a revival of 
trade, in which Italy had an im- 
portant role. To this we at- 
tribute the beginning of double- 
entry bookkeeping from which 
gradually expanded our more 
elaborate and yet more useful 
systems of accounting. The exact 





purchased some time previous. 

The customer insisted that his family did not 
eat cheese, and that he would never consider the 
purchase of a cheese. 

The merchant then produced his “‘books”’; 
on one page was a circle which suggested, to him 
at least, a cheese. To the customer it suggested 
something else. He replied: “Oh, that was a 
grindstone I bought. You forgot to put the hole 
in the center.” 

So we see that accounting is as old as civili- 
zation. People have always bought and sold 
goods, and no matter how simple the medium of 
exchange, some sort of record was necessarily 
kept. The origin and evolution of the record as 
a science is a fascinating study. 

From a code of Khammurabi, ruler of Baby- 
lonia from 2285 B. C. to 2242 B. C., history 
reveals that in Babylonia the partnership form 
of business was known, and definite means of 
carrying on business were used. However, the 
transactions were not recorded on ruled paper 
with pen and ink, but on tablets or slabs of sun- 
baked clay. In Egypt, the accounts were kept 
on papyrus and the records were more accurate 
and more conscientiously kept than were those 
of the Babylonians. Other ancient civilizations 
employing certain principles of accounting were 
the Greek, Romans, Persians, Phoenicians, and 
Carthaginians. During the reign of Charlemagne, 
an elaborate system of accounting was kept. 


date of its appearance is not 
known, but more important is the 
fact that there came into being books of sys- 
tematic record in which Roman numerals were 
used. However, no definite, interpretable sys- 
tem of “balancing” books was known. Inci- 
dentally, the first double-entry ledger was kept 
by a pepper merchant in Genoa in 1340. 

In 1525, Tagliente wrote a very simple book 
“for the purpose of teaching individuals the 
methods of bookkeeping.” In 1543, England 
produced a textbook for the same purpose, and 
as the years passed textbooks became very nu- 
merous, and people began to be prepared for 
bookkeeping. 

There have been organizations of accountants 
for seventy-five years. The first formal organi- 
zation of accountants, called “The Society of 
Accountants,” was established in Edinburgh in 
1854. After this, organizations were formed in 
various countries. It is interesting to note that 
the first society in the United States was organ- 
ized in Albany in 1887, under the name of 
“The American Association of Public Account- 
ants.” 

Not until the nineteenth century did the pro- 
fession of accounting really flourish. Until recent 
years the two professions, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, were not separated, but now they are 
two separate and distinct professions, as they 
should be. Bookkeeping has to do only with the 
mechanical recording of transactions and the 


1Dates and statistics from “History and Survey of Accountancy,” by Wilmer L. Green, Standard Text Press, 1930. 
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preparation of statements, while accounting, al- 
though necessarily employing bookkeeping meth- 
ods, is concerned, above all, with problems of 
classification, evaluation, and interpretation. 


Thus, through the ages, some form of account- 
ing has been present, from the simple methods of 
the ancient Babylonians and Greeks, to our 
present rather complicated but extremely clear, 
accurate, and workable methods of accounting. 


SCIENTIFIC VALUE 


Science is defined as “organized knowledge.” 
The psychologist goes further and claims that 
science is knowledge organized for the purpose 
of predicting the future. If this is true, accounting 
must not only have scientific value but must be 
a science in itself. 


Our thesis deals not only with the science of 
accounting but also constitutes a plea to those, 
for there are some, who claim that there is no 
science in accounting. 


It may be weil for us to emphasize the fact 
that accounting is not bookkeeping, for it is often 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. 


Bookkeeping is the mere mechanical process 
of keeping records after the manner in which these 
records are to be kept has been determined. The 
manner and means belongs primarily to the ac- 
countant. His is indeed a grave responsibility 
because upon him, his findings and his judgment, 
depends the success of the entire enterprise. 


We are not only willing but also happy to 
agree that money is not the end. It is, or should 
be, only a means to an end, but it is absolutely 
a necessary means. Never before has business 
put so much thought into the way a definite task 
is to be undertaken and carried through, and 
never before has the trained accountant received 
such demands for his skill, judgment, and advice. 


There was a time when the bookkeeper’s task 
was sufficient; in fact, there were no accountants 
because there was no need for them. We knew 
only the cross-roads store where on the shelves, 
in boxes, in barrels, or on the floor the “‘stock”’ 
was kept—a conglomeration of “merchandise.” 
We have read about how the “accounts” were 
kept many years ago. Certainly there was little 
of a scientific nature in the cheese-grindstone 
account although the scientific value was there 
just the same. It simply was not recognized. In 
that time industrial concerns “had no plan and 
worked it not”; today, they plan their work. 
It is the accountant who plans the work—who 
makes the plan. By his knowledge of natural 
science, the sciences of psychology, mathematics, 
and physics, he reads the signs of the times and 
from those signs predicts the future. 


the BALANCE SHEET 


Recently I heard of a group of men who found 
themselves with several hundred acres of real 
estate taken over in a mortgage. They consid- 
ered a project to organize and promote a corn 
canning industry. They were not agriculturists, 
neither were they accountants—but they were 
business men! They called in a reliable account- 
ant who, likewise, was not a farmer. But he was a 
scientist. 


The first thing the accountant did was to 
find that while the soil was not adapted to the 
production of corn, it would yield tomatoes of 
the choicest variety. He then computed the cost 
necessarily entailed not only in running such an 
enterprise, but also in clearing the land, allowing 
the never-erring margin in case of necessary im- 
portation of fertilizer and labor, and of marketing 
the product. He ascertained whether it would be 
better to build the shipping facilities in the center 
of the productive district or in the outskirts. 


Then the accountant made the system for 
accounting by which, through an_ infallible 
method, he could be in direct touch with results 
at any time. After five years the story read like 
a romance, and such it was, although the public 
called it luck. 


Every bookkeeper knows that if his records 
are correct, his books are constantly in balance. 
True, they might balance and yet be incorrect, 
but if they are correct they are in balance. It is as 
scientifically and literally true as are the scales 
in a reliable physics laboratory. Jt matters not 
what you pay for a thing if you get value received; 
and this fact holds true in ethics and morals as well 
as in business. Benjamin Franklin said, ‘Don’t 
pay too much for the whistle!” Unless you use 
a system of accounting to tell you, although it 
may do so with obstinate unkindness, what the 
cost actually is, you are drifting towards rocky 
shores. 


Finally, psychology, mathematics, and physics 
are sciences. Therefore, since accounting is based 
on all of them, accounting is a science, because 
things that are equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


One of the most widely accepted definitions 
of education is “the systematic training of the 
moral and intellectual faculties.” | Another 
author states, “it is being able to undergo new 
experiences readily and to succeed in them.” In 
any case, if education 1s to mean anything as a 
valuable, vital concept of living, it must teach us to 
face facts.” 

Accounting, especially with reference to busi- 
ness science, is the systematic planning and record- 
ing of a course of action. The necessary adjective 
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is so often lost sight of that it might be well for 
it to be permanently underscored. Certainly 
without that one word either definition—of edu- 
cation or accounting—is not only inadequate but 
wholly erroneous and useless. Without it we 
have not only a misnomer but a misstatement. 

In addition to being a systematic record, ac- 
counting forces us to face facts. 


In the history of army personnel during the 
World War, the accountancy profession scored 
an educational record far above the average. 
This record can be logically explained by the fact 
that the profession requires not only a good edu- 
cational background before the work is taken, but 
also continued study in many different fields 
during the time it is pursued. Courses in higher 
accountancy often include mathematics, history, 
economics, psychology, law, natural science, and 
money and banking. 


In the story of the tomato canning enterprise, 
the consulting accountant might just as likely 
have been required to set up a course of procedure 
and system of accounting for a salmon canning 
industry in Alaska or a silk factory in China. 
He never knows. In fact, I know an accountant 
who spent two years, respectively, in the lumber 
camps of the Northwest, the coffee plantations 
of Brazil, and the grapefruit farms of Texas. His 
job consisted of establishing the accounting de- 
partments and systems to be used in all of the 
branch houses of each of these businesses. Such 
an enforced diversified mode of living may be 
one reason why a trained accountant is so able 
to converse intelligently, authentically, and en- 
tertainingly on almost any subject, in almost any 
language, and with almost anyone. His profession 
demands it. His education is the result of his 
profession, and his profession is the result of his 
education! 


DISCIPLINARY VALUE 


I don’t doubt that accounting has historical 
interest and that the scientific, artistic, and edu- 
cational values follow in proper sequence, but I 
know that it has disciplinary value, although I 
have heard arguments to the contrary. 


I would not insinuate that anyone would 
willfully underrate a subject even so “common- 
place” as accounting. However, I would point 
out the fact that too often those who express an 


opinion are untrained in the technical subject 
matter. 


For a long time it has been agreed that we go 
to college to learn mental discipline—to acquire 
self-control —that through this self-discipline 
we may know better how to live. In fact, that 
is why our graduation services are called “com- 
mencement.” We commence to live. 


Furthermore, it has been proved and is 
frankly admitted, even by the most conservative, 
that we remember only about sixty per cent of 
what we actually learn from textbooks. I am 
told, and readily agree, that we study mathe- 
matics not so much for its own sake, but in order 
that we may learn mental discipline and poise. 

Since mathematics is one of the strongest 
mental disciplinary subjects and since it is also 
the very basis, foundation, cornerstone, and 
superstructure of accounting, how are we logically 
going to deny the fact that accounting also has 
disciplinary value? 


I shall never forget a certain day when my 
books were two dollars out of balance. I searched 
diligently for that two dollars until precious time 
seemed needlessly wasted and I was wholly ex- 
asperated! Finally, in desperation, I implored the 
professor to permit me to charge the small amount 
off to Loss and Gain, generously offering to “pay 
it from my own purse.” But he said “Certainly 
not! This same type of carelessness might mean 
a loss of two thousand dollars, rather than only 
two dollars. You’re just ‘not all here.’ Take 
that brain by the nape of the neck and bring it 
back where it belongs. Then keep it there until 
you are through with it!” 


I went to my room which overlooked the 
hockey field where my roommate’s class was 
practicing for the hockey tournament. My 
roommate, an advanced accounting student, was 
diligently, calmly, and successfully working out 
a technical set-up for a periodic Balance Sheet. 
Within approximately thirty minutes the task 
was finished. She grabbed her sweater and was 
off to the hockey field to cheer for her class. 


Afterwards I asked her how she did it and 
she nonchalantly replied: “Why! The assign- 
ment was due the next morning and that was the 
only time I had in which to do it!” 


Discipline: “To develop and train by instruc- 
tion and exercise.” Our teachers give us efficient 
instruction, and our accounting course gives us 
the exercise! 


CULTURAL VALUE 


Be not the first by whom the new is tried nor 
yet the last to lay the old aside. It is not neces- 
sarily true that the more modern a term or state- 
ment, the more adequate, useful, or desirable it 
is; however, such seems true in the definition of 
“culture.” The more modern definitions are 
more practically comprehensible—more adapt- 
able to a living experience. 

One might be highly and scientifically edu- 
cated and yet not be cultured. On the other 
hand, one might be cultured and yet be theoret- 
ically uneducated. Even in an age when it is 
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popular to go to college, one may not be enrolled 
in a single college course. One may not know 
his own I. Q. or even the meaning of the term. 
Or, his I. Q. might be far below the proper level; 
some of our best authorities are lately placing less 
emphasis and confidence in the infallibility of 
tests. 


One might be cultured because, to use one of 
our most acceptable modern definitions, he might 
have acquired a certain degree of training by 
study or by imitation of manners of those who 
have studied. An educated person might be in- 
nately discourteous, self-willed, untidy in appear- 
ance, and really immoral in habits. Fortunately, 
such a condition is the exception rather than the 
rule, but it has been true. 


But such is not true of culture. One who is 
truly cultured is self-controlled, neat in appear- 
ance, courteous, and, above all, KIND. 


Incongruous as it may seem, although it is 
possible for one to be educated and yet uncul- 
tured, many of the same fundamental traits are 
necessary for both culture and education. The 
difference is in the interpretation: While the 
systematic training of the moral and intellectual 
qualities, being able to undergo new experiences 
readily and to succeed in them, travel, and asso- 
ciation with educated people are educational, 
i. €., comprise some of the fundamental elements 
of education, these elements, with others, are 
culture, itself. 


Another definition of culture is “the enlight- 
enment and discipline acquired by mental and 
moral training.” The mental development 
through accounting has already been proved. 


The would-be athlete knows that if he is to 
fulfill even the elementary requirements of any 
athletic curriculum or career, he must keep his 
body and mind clean—mentally, morally, and 
physically. The accountant knows that if he is 
to qualify, even in the rudiments of the account- 
ing profession, “he must prove himself to be of 
good moral character and habits.”! Further- 
more, in the study of accounting, he certainly 
acquires a great amount of training by studying 
and imitating those who have studied. 


Accounting teaches self-reliance, necessitates 
truthfulness, encourages neatness, stimulates re- 
sourcefulness, and develops self-control. 

Accounting forces one to accept conditions as 
they are, rather than as they have been or should 
be and, regardless of what those conditions are, 
to aspire to something better. 


Accounting prepares one to meet individuals 
and groups and to adapt oneself quickly and 


The New York State Law for Accountants. 
*Accounting for College Women, “The Radio,’”” November, 1931. 
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easily to any geographic, economic, or social 
environment and situation. 


Is it not cultural? 


PRACTICAL VALUE 


The practical value of the subject is already 
generally acknowledged—so generally, that we 
often lose sight of the many other values. 


More modern educational conditions and de- 
mands indicate that the day of the old European 
idea of education, only for the aristocracy, is 
definitely and happily past. After one has spent 
a great amount of time, effort, and money for 
an education, society expects and demands some- 
thing more of him than dreaming about the 
things he has learned. 


This judgment seems particularly true of 
America, a truth for which we shamelessly admit 
that we make no apology. It is simply a part of 
our traditional heritage just as are the traits, also 
bequeathed us by a mixed ancestry, which gave 
to the world a power of architecture, engineering, 
and industry that has never been known before. 
It is a vital part of our democracy. We take 
little stock in the idea of education only for the 
aristocracy. 

The practicability of a thing or idea can al- 
ways be fairly adequately judged and tested by 
its longevity. A project may claim many virtues, 
but in this period of the world’s history, unless 
that project is practical, it is not likely to endure. 
RESULTS are what count today. If a piece of 
machinery fails to carry its load, it is soon found 
in the discard. 


Already the principles of accounting have 
stood the test of five hundred years. At present 
accounting is rapidly gaining in popularity not 
only in the schools and professions but also among 
laymen. More and more, from the big business 
executive to the young housewife with her 
“dead-sure” budget system, is accounting being 
used. “Indeed, Roy B. Kester, of the School of 
Business, Columbia University, believes that the 
time is near when a fundamental knowledge of 
accounting will be required of practically all 
candidates for degrees from any college or 
university.”? Surely such a requirement would 
tend to give a more general idea and apprecia- 
tion of the many absolutely necessary facts 
which accounting gives: 


1. It provides information which the owner 
of a business must have if he is to direct the affairs 
of his business successfully. 


2. It provides information which all business 


(Concluded on page 162) 
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Need for Control 


Lim ITED attention 
has been devoted to the 
subject of secondary 
school finances. There is 
too much of a prevalent 
tendency to minimize this 
work. The financial set-up 
for preparatory school ac- 
tivities, involving the stu- 
dent body, presents situa- 
tions of a grave nature if 
not administered properly. 
This is especially true in 
a school where many thousands of dollars are 
handled annually. Attention based on a definite, 
accurate, and professional knowledge of financial 
control, accounting procedure, and business- 
like administration is an all-important and vital 
problem. 

Sacramento High School, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, was no exception until the present system 
was put into operation on October 4, 1927. This 
system has proved successful, because it has pro- 
vided business-like control and professional ac- 
counting for all finances coming within the 
jurisdiction of the high school. 


Reasons for Failure 


It is enlightening and timely to set forth 
plainly and without reservation the most com- 
mon reasons why control of student-body finances 
is, in most cases, inadequate, if not an absolute 
failure. Why does the financial situation of a 
student-body association become a nightmare to 
principals and superintendents? Why are boards 
of education in many cases compelled to 
straighten out difficulties? 


It is the intent of the writer to answer these 
questions, to suggest a solution, and to describe 
in detail a plan which has removed all reasons 
for failure, placing control of secondary-school 
finances on a plane where success is assured. 





Back-of-the-Counter View of Comptroller's Office 


Most schools have a “plan” of control over 
student-body finances. Some of these plans are 
good, while others are worse than no control at 
all. The success or the failure of any plan de- 
pends primarily on two factors: (1) The attitude 
of the administration. (2) The experience and 
ability of the individual responsible for its instal- 
lation and operation. 


No business can be managed properly or 
operated successfully without safe financial con- 
trol, adequate accounting records, and definite 
knowledge of the business, together with the 
experience and competence of the one in charge. 
Most business failures are due to a lack of one 
or all of these important factors. 


Solution 


A secondary school is a business institution as 
well as an educational institution; it should place 
its financial activities on a business basis. Each 
school supports diversified student activities. 
Many clubs, societies, and classes engage in social 
functions; the student body participates in enter- 
tainments and athletic contests. These activities 
make up the life and work of students as indi- 
viduals and groups. It costs money to carry on 
these activities. 


In most states, boards of education legally 
cannot furnish funds to sponsor activities of this 
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nature. Support must be drawn from other 
sources. A secondary school has two chief sources 
of income, the students and the public. Money 
is raised by dues and assessments among students 
and by entertainments and athletic contests 
which are open to both the students and the 
public. Money thus collected is spent to finance 
the extracurricular activities. In medium-sized 
and large schools this amounts to as much as 
$50,000 to $80,000 a year. It is no small business 
that will turn over this sum in one year. No one 
will contradict the assertion that such a business, 
to be operated successfully, must maintain proper 
control, involving professional accounting for its 
financial transactions. 

It is under these circumstances that many 
boards of education fail to function properly. 
As a rule, they do not realize the importance of 
professional procedure in the matter of financial 
control of student-body activities. Usually this 
work is delegated to a principal, a teacher, or a 
student who, more often than not, lacks the pro- 
fessional business training and experience or does 
not have the time necessary to organize and 
install a safe and workable system. It is suffi- 
ciently important to command the services of a 
competent accountant. If such a person cannot 
be found among the teachers, the board of edu- 
cation should employ one from the field of public 
practice. 

It is the opinion of the writer that a teacher 
should be selected for this work. If he can 
qualify as to his ability to organize, supervise, 
and install an accounting system, and has had 
the necessary business experience, coupled with 
his teacher training and classroom practice, he 
has the best possible preparation for this re- 
sponsible position. 

A good system, properly installed and 
operated, with plenty of time for supervision will 
stop the “leaks”; discourage dishonesty; elimi- 
nate financial embarrassment, fraudulent prac- 
tices, and the worry of administrators caused by 
loose methods of control and inaccurate account- 
ing. However, the best system will fail unless the 
administration puts in charge a qualified person 
and allows him time for efficient supervision. 


A Successful Plan 

The plan of control which has been in opera- 
tion for four years in the Sacramento High 
School has succeeded beyond optimistic expecta- 
tions. The success of the plan has been made 
possible through the cooperation of the board of 
education and the superintendent. 

The plan has two definite purposes: 


1. To establish a safe and business-like control 
and professional accounting for all financial 
transactions within the high school. 


the BALANCE SHEET 


2. To provide prospective office workers’ and 
bookkeepers training in contacting customers, 
keeping records, making reports, filing, stock- 
room practice, banking, and general office 
work, all of which is given under actual busi- 
ness conditions with real business transactions 
and under sympathetic yet exacting super- 
vision. 

With these two objectives in mind, it can be 
said truthfully that the plan accomplishes its 
purpose. 


Operation of Plan 


This plan of control functions as a central 
banking and accounting bureau, a sales and 
advertising campaign center, and a depository 
and distribution station for general school 
supplies. The comptroller’s office, as the bureau 
is called, has become the center of all financial 
activities. It is under the supervision of the 
comptroller of finance, assisted by twenty-eight 
student clerks detailed as follows: Two stock 
room clerks, three stock record clerks, three chief 
clerks, one report clerk, two stenographers, eight 
cashiers, and nine bookkeepers. 

The office is open for business seven hours 
each school day. The office is organized so that 
one cashier or more will be on duty at the counter 
during each period, a chief clerk all day, a ste- 
nographer two or more hours each day, a stock 
room clerk two hours daily, the stock record 
clerks one hour, the bookkeepers from one to 
two hours, and the comptroller all day. 

About one-half of the personnel of the comp- 
troller’s office changes each semester. The work 
is rotated so that each clerk receives a general 
office training. The retiring bookkeepers and 
report clerks must have their successors trained 
to take over the work at the beginning of the 
new semester. 

It is a model business office, equipped with a 
modern bank counter (not the old regulation 
glass and iron cage), individual desks for book- 
keepers and chief clerks, and all the office appli- 
ances and machinery necessary to carry on a 
banking and accounting business. 


Sources of Revenue 


In the Sacramento High School, present 
sources of revenue are the regular athletic and 
scholastic activities; six organized school classes; 
student cards; sixty-nine clubs and societies; and 
twenty-eight miscellaneous accounts, such as 
the cafeteria, candy store, and special entertain- 
ments. 


General Control of Revenues 


All money collected by high school organiza- 
tions must be deposited with the comptroller. 
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Each activity must keep adequate records of its 
receipts and disbursements. Standardized forms 
for the records are furnished by the comptroller. 
All records are audited at least once each year, 
more often if necessary. Students who show 
special ability in accounting are given this re- 
sponsibility. 

Each activity has a faculty sponsor approved 
by the principal. The sponsor acts in the capacity 
of an adviser and is responsible for the activities 
of his group. No group can function as a unit 
without the approval of the principal, and he 
withholds this approval until financial arrange- 
ments have been made with the comptroller. 

In addition to a sponsor, each activity has a 
treasurer who collects dues or assessments and 
keeps records of receipts and disbursements for 
that group. The records must agree with those 
in the comptroller’s office. 

Regular banking procedure is followed when 
money collected by activities is to be deposited. 
For this purpose deposit slips and pass books are 
supplied to sponsors or treasurers. Monthly 
statements showing deposits, withdrawals, and 
balances are issued to sponsors for the purpose of 
checking their records with the comptroller’s 
office records. Discrepancies must be reported at 
once. 

In order that the comptroller may know what 
sums should be deposited, his office is responsible 
for ticket sales and gate collections from all 
revenue producing functions promoted by activi- 
ties. In this work he is assisted by a trained 
corps of ticket sellers and takers, the treasurer 
of the activity, and the student-body treasurer. 
No activity is authorized to promote any func- 
tion involving receipts and expenditures without 
the assistance of the comptroller’s office. This 
procedure has increased revenues as much as 
twenty-five per cent in some cases. 


Control of Student Body Revenues 


Revenues from profit-producing activities be- 
longing to the student body are controlled by 
methods of accurate checking, proper accounting, 
and close supervision. In this work the comp- 
troller is assisted by the student-body treasurer. 

All tickets placed on sale must be checked 
out through the comptroller’s office. Sellers are 
responsible for full settlement in cash or returned 
tickets. 

We keep a card file of charges to students. 
These charges may be the result of fines for 
property damage, lost books, or tickets for which 
settlement has not been made. A student check- 
ing out of school for any reason whatsoever must 
present a “clearance slip” to the registrar before 
a transfer, or even graduation is recognized. 
Among other things the clearance slip must bear 


the final approval of the comptroller’s office. 
This last approval is withheld until all accounts 
with the comptroller’s office have been settled. 


We know if a student owes us money. Our 
system brings results. Experience has shown us 
that the great majority of students are anxious 
to keep faith with the school and with the stu- 
dent-body association. We, therefore, have very 
little difficulty in collecting student-body revenue. 


Control of Class Dues Revenue 


‘The matter of class dues has been given 
special attention. Sacramento High School 
classes meet cnce each week in what are called 
“home room sessions.” One of the purposes of 
these sessions is to collect class dues. 


A simple and accurate plan of recording 
credits to individual students, accounting for 
totals, and making reports to class directors has 
been evolved. While collections are made in the 
classrooms, credits are recorded, and reports are 
made up in the comptroller’s office. The plan 
provides for a three-year record, and enables the 
office at any time to check accurately the record 
of individual student dues. It also makes it 
possible to acquaint a class director with the 
amounts collected and credited to each section 
in his group. 


Control of Cafeteria and Candy Store Revenue 


Special mention should be made of the cafe- 
teria and candy store, the financial transactions 
of which come under the direction of the comp- 
troller. The cafeteria is equipped with modern 
checking machines which eject a ticket showing 
the amount to be paid by the customer. The 
cashier collects the ticket before the customer 
goes to the table with his tray. The comptroller 
also keeps a careful check on invoices and expen- 
ditures. 


The candy store operated by the student- 
body association is under the supervision of the 
cafeteria manager, but it is carefully checked and 
its receipts are accounted for by the comptroller’s 
office. 

The method used to check financial transac- 
tions of the cafeteria and candy store has saved 
them hundreds of dollars a year through stopping 
leaks, eliminating unnecessary overhead, and by 
better methods of buying. The result has been 
lower prices to student patrons of the cafeteria, 
and larger profits from the candy store. 


Control of Deposits 


It is the business of the cashier on duty to 
make the proper distribution and report of all 
deposits. 


These reports and deposit slips must be cor- 
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rect, because it is from them that the bookkeepers 
get information for permanent records. 


Deposits received from activities, and the 
cashiers in the comptroller’s office must be pro- 
tected. To accomplish this, a system of checking 
has been set up which provides absolute safety 
for depositor’s funds, protection for the honest 
and careful cashier, but locates immediately a 
dishonest or careless one. Errors, intentional or 
otherwise, will be made. A cash shortage may 
appear. All shortages must be made up by the 
cashier at fault. This may seem harsh, but it 
teaches care and accuracy and, at the same time 
discourages any inclination to make small em- 
bezzlements. Other plans, experience has indi- 
cated, will fail to accomplish the desired results. 


To aid cashiers and clerks in making proper 
segregation and a report of receipts and refunds 
for approximately one hundred accounts, six 
report forms are in use as follows: 

1. Record of Cash Received 

2. Distribution of Cash Received 
- Record of Cash Refunds 
4. Distribution of Cash Refunds 
5. Summary of Cash Deposits 
6. Summary of Cash Refunds 


Ww 


These reports form the basis of our system of 
checking for irregularities and errors, and pro- 
vide necessary information for the records. 


General Control of Disbursements 


Whatever sums are collected are likewise dis- 
bursed and should be controlled. No system 
would be complete that did not provide control 
over its disbursements as well as over its receipts. 
Our plan of control is simple but efficient. In the 
first place, no activity can contract a debt with- 
out approval of its sponsor and of the comp- 
troller. It is the business of the sponsor to 
determine the balance of his account before 
making an expenditure or before contracting an 
obligation. If he fails to do so, he is liable per- 
sonally for any amount which exceeds his account 
balance. 


As previously stated, money collected by each 
activity, except regular student-body activities, 
is used to carry on the program of that activity, 
whether it is educational, recreational, social 
service work, or scholarships. 


Student-body activities are under budgetary 
control, and all expenditures are made from 
appropriated funds. Appropriations are made to 
the various activities by the finance committee, 
whose business it is to make the budget and then 
see that appropriations are spent wisely, and 
that each activity does not spend more than its 
appropriated amount. 
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All disbursements are paid by check. The 
triplicate voucher check is used, the second copy 
of which goes to the bookkeeper of the activity 
for which payment is made, while the third copy 
is filed numerically to be used for reference. It 
also is used as information for the records of the 
longhand general bookkeeper. 

Our plan of depositing all money received and 
making all payments by check conforms to ac- 
cepted policy of well-regulated businesses and has 
two important results: (1) It gives us a better 
basis for our monthly audit. (2) It provides a 
more adequate internal check of cash. 


Control of Trust Fund Disbursements 


To carry out a plan of control a sponsor must, 
when merchandise or service is to be purchased, 
submit to the comptroller a request to withdraw 
cash. If the activity has sufficient balance to 
cover the request, the comptroller gives it his 
signed approval. One copy of the request re- 
mains with the comptroller while the other is 
taken by the sponsor. This constitutes his au- 
thority to make the expenditure, This rule 
applies to sponsors of all activities other than the 
sponsor of the student-body association and the 
cafeteria. 


Control of Student Body Fund Disbursements 


Expenditures from appropriated funds of the 
student-body association are made upon request 
of the sponsor of student-body activities. The 
request may originate with the head athletic 
coach, the student cabinet, or the finance com- 
mittee, but each must have the approval of the 
sponsor. Before any merchandise or service may 
be purchased from appropriated funds, the 
sponsor’s request must be presented to the 
comptroller who will issue a “‘purchase order,” 
provided the fund to be drawn on has a sufficient 
balance in its appropriation account. The pur- 
chase order is made in triplicate. One copy is 
placed with the vendor, one copy goes to the 
machine bookkeeper and serves as a payment 
order from which he makes his record of the 
transaction, and the third copy is filed numer- 
ically to be used for reference. 


Control of Cafeteria Disbursements 


The cafeteria manager checks all deliveries 
with invoices. The invoices are then audited by 
the cafeteria bookkeeper, recorded in the records, 
and filed for comparison with monthly state- 
ments. All statements are paid in full at the end 
of each month, or earlier if necessary to take 
advantage of discounts. No payments are made 
until the cafeteria manager signs “payment 
orders” issued by the comptroller’s office and 
submitted with the verified statement. 
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Accounting for Receipts and Disbursements 


We use only material and forms found in 
modern accounting systems; we follow the best 
practice in recording transactions and making 
reports to show the real facts. 

A study of the following diagram tells the 
story of our plan of accounting. The comptroller’s 
office is the financial and accounting center of the 


school. Into it flow all receipts from every source, 
and here the accounting is done. Two complete 
sets of records are kept, a machine set and a 
longhand set. These records consist of the 
transactions of all the activities. They are correct 
because the two bookkeepers must obtain the 
same results, although they get their information 
for the records from different sources. 
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The two sets of records are not only complete, 
but sufficient to give all the information necessary 
for the monthly reports. In addition to these 
records, however, five special sets and a card file 
of class dues records are kept. Each set of books 
records the transactions of a single activity or a 
group of activities. The sole purpose of the 
additional sets of records is to provide training 
for seven more bookkeepers. The results obtained 
in these individual sets must harmonize with 
those of the two complete sets. When all records 
are in agreement, results are certain to be correct. 


Accounting Reports 


The reports of the comptroller’s office are 
issued monthly and consist of the following: 
1. Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss State- 
ment of Cafeteria, Review and X-Ray pub- 


lications, and Student-Body Association 
activities. 


2. Income, Expenses, and Balances of Trust 
Fund accounts. 


3. Income reports of all entertainments and 
contests held during the month. 


4. Report of auditor who is employed by the 
board of education to audit monthly the 
books and papers of the comptroller’s 
office. This audit is made a factor of train- 
ing for the student bookkeepers and 
cashiers. 


Control of General School Supplies 


The task of receiving, checking, accounting 
for and distributing general school supplies is 
centralized in the comptroller’s office and comes 
under the supervision of the comptroller. 

Supplies are delivered to the receiving room, 
where they are checked with the delivery slips 
and purchase orders. The checked purchase 
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order is returned to the purchasing department 
for payment. The supplies are then placed in 
stock and are drawn on by the chief stock clerk 
to replace those distributed from the comptroller’s 
office. 

A standard stock record journal is in use. 
This journal provides a list of all supplies re- 
ceived and issued, unit count, unit cost, total 
cost, and balance on hand. 

This information is of great value to the ad- 
ministration when the budget is checked and 
when requisitions are placed. 

Supplies for classroom use are distributed by 
the comptroller’s office to teachers and adminis- 
tration offices only upon signed requisitions. A 
special requisition blank is used for this purpose. 
Supplies issued are recorded in a special distribu- 
tion record. This is a departmental as well as 
teacher’s record and shows the number of units 
of each item issued monthly to teachers, the total 
units of-each item issued monthly to all depart- 
ments, and the total units issued for the year. 

The stock record is simple and practical in 
operation. It has been responsible for the fol- 
lowing results: (1) reduction of consumption of 
supplies, (2) more equitable distribution of sup- 
plies, (3) elimination of tendency to horde sup- 
plies, and (4) more definite and accurate infor- 
mation for ordering supplies. 


Results of Plan of Control 


The comptroller’s office, as operated in the 
Sacramento High School, is productive of several 
definite results: 


1. It has secured absolute control of all 
student-body finances and professional 
procedure in accounting. 


2. It has provided specialized and practical 
training in general office work and book- 
keeping for fifty to sixth students annually. 


3. It has effected an actual saving of hundreds 
of dollars annually for the various student 
activities. 

4. Its business-like methods and attitude have 
permeated the entire student body. This 
is evidenced by the fact that students, 
student-body officers, and faculty look 
upon the office as a real necessity, and 
come to it with their financial and activity 
problems, knowing they will receive the 
best advice and help possible. 


The comptroller’s office has proved worth 
while, and we believe every high school should 
take steps to install a similar plan which will 
accomplish all that we have accomplished— 
practical business training for students, adequate 
control of finances, and a professional accounting 
procedure. 
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The Values of Accounting 
(Continued from page 156) 


executives need in the intelligent administration 
of their duties. 


3. It provides information which bankers 
need in determining whether they should extend 
credit to their customers. 


4. It provides data which make it possible for 
bankers to advise their patrons regarding finan- 
cial investments and other business enterprises. 


5. It provides information which creditors 
need to determine whether or not they should, 
and could, extend additional credit. 


6. It furnishes information which credit 
agencies and associations must have in compiling 
data which their customers require. 


7. It provides information which is necessary 
in preparing state and federal tax reports. 


8. It furnishes data needed in preparing sta- 
tistical material as well as accounting reports. 


g. It provides information needed by the 
New York Stock Exchange and other similar 
organizations where the securities of companies 
may be listed for trading purposes. 


10."It provides information which the trade 
associations, Chambers of Commerce, and gov- 
ernmental departments use in compiling reports 
for the benefit of their members as well as the 
public at large. 


11. It provides information which prospective 
purchasers of securities may judge or value the 
merits of those securities for contemplated pur- 
chase. 


12. It provides a workable and interpretable 
budget system for safe, everyday, living expen- 
ditures. 


In every town of any size all over the world 
there are accountants and auditors engaged in a 
useful, dignified profession. The American Insti- 
tute of Accountants gives as its last record (un- 
fortunately not a recent one), 118,451 persons 
earning a livelihood for themselves and their 
families by accountancy. So matter of fact and 
taken for granted is the profession that we have 
never even considered the paralyzed, chaotic, 
impossible condition which would result if all 
these practically trained people went on a strike. 
However, if we will let that thought flit through 
our minds for only one second we will be able to 
realize what a practical profession accounting is. 
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Survey of Commercial Subjects 


in High Schools of North Dakota’ 


THE purpose 
of this survey was 
to inquire into the 
types of courses, 
their length, and 
their organization; 
and to determine 
the extent to which the curriculum functions in 
preparing students for actual business participa- 
tion. 





In April, 1931, working in cooperation with 
Mr. Carlos C. Crawford, Head of Commercial 
Department, Valley City State Teachers College, 
I addressed a questionnaire to the principals of 
185 classified high schools in North Dakota. 
Eighty-seven questionnaires were returned; their 
summary forms the basis of this report. The 
questionnaires were filled out with sufficient care 
to strengthen the belief that the information is 
accurate. 


Table I shows that 47 schools reporting were 
first-class high schools with a total enrollment of 
7,056 or an average of about 150 pupils, while 40 
schools were second- and third-class high schools 
with a total enrollment of 2,662 or an average of 
about 66 pupils. 


Table I 


Classification, Number, and Enrollment 
of High Schools Reporting 











No. 
Schools . S. | Average 
Report- | Enroll- | Enroll- 
ing ment | ment 
First-Class Schools... . 47 7056 150 
Second- and Third- 
Class Schools...... 40 2662 66 
TOG Aiea pains cee 87 9718 











by 


Claire Kunze 


High School 
Valley City, North Dakota 


Table II presents the various subjects in- 
cluded in the commercial curricula of the 87 
schools. Some subjects were taught more widely 
than others. Typewriting, commercial geography, 
commercial law, commercial arithmetic, and 
bookkeeping led by a rather wide margin. Type- 
writing was offered in 71.3 per cent of the schools 
reporting, commercial geography in 67.8 per cent, 
commercial law in 64.4 per cent, commercial 
arithmetic in 59.8 per cent, and bookkeeping in 
56.3 per cent. Economics ranked next with 27.6 
per cent. Shorthand and junior business training 
followed closely with 26.4 and 24.2 per cent, 
respectively. Farm bookkeeping was reported in 
18.3 per cent of the schools. Commercial English 
was reported in 6.9 per cent, elementary market- 
ing in 5.7 per cent, penmanship in 3.4 per cent, 
office practice in 2.3 per cent, and commercial 
organization and retail selling, each in 1.3 per 
cent of the number reporting. 








Table II 
Subjects Comprising the Commercial Curriculum 
in 87 Schools 
No. Per- 
Subject Reporting | centage 

Typewriting............ 62 71.3 
Commercial Geography. 59 67.8 
Commercial Law....... 56 64.4 
Commercial Arithmetic. 52 59.8 
Bookkeeping........... 49 56.3 
INS nas <.06:60-0 4's 24 27.6 
ee ee 23 26.4 
Junior Business Training 21 24.2 
Farm Bookkeeping..... 16 18.3 
Commercial English. ... 6 6.9 
Elementary Marketing. . 5 Soe 
Penmanship............ 3 3.4 
Office Practice.......... 2 2.3 
Commercial Organization 1 1.3 
Retail Selling.......... 1 1.3 














*Taken from the January, 1932, issue of The North Dakota Teacher. 
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Table III 


The Extent of Commercial Subjects in the First-Class 
Schools as Compared with the Second- and 
Third-Class Schools* 








Ist | 2d and 
Class |3d Class} Total 

Schools | Schools 
Typewriting............ 33 29 62 
Commercial Geography . 31 28 59 
Commercial Law....... 30 26 56 
Commercial Arithmetic.. 31 21 52 
Bookkeeping........... 29 20 49 
i 17 z 24 
eS eee 17 6 23 
Junior Business Training 13 8 21 
Farm Bookkeeping..... 10 6 16 
Commercial English. ... 6 0 6 
Elementary Marketing. . 5 0 5 
PORMADSIAD «..600.006.0:0% 1 2 3 
Office Practice.......... 2 0 2 
Commercial Organization 1 0 1 
Retail Selling. ......... 1 0 1 














Table III shows how many commercial sub- 
jects were taught in the first-class schools as com- 
pared with the second- and third-class schools. 
Typewriting, commercial geography, commercial 
law, commercial arithmetic, and bookkeeping 
seem to have been quite equally divided. How- 
ever, about three-fourths of the schools which 
taught shorthand are in the first class. Thirteen 
first-class schools reported courses in junior busi- 
ness training, while 8 of the second- and third- 
class schools reported similar courses. Although 
farm bookkeeping is relatively new, it was re- 
ported by 10 first-class schools and by 6 second- 
and third-class schools. Commercial English, 
elementary marketing, office practice, commercial 
organization, and retail selling were reported by 
first-class schools only. 


The lengths of the commercial courses re- 
ported were not uniform. Table IV shows that 
62 of the 87 schools offered courses in typewriting. 
Of those 62 schools, only 41 offered one year of 
typewriting. 


Commercial geography, commercial law, and 
commercial arithmetic were offered in 59, 56, and 
52 schools, respectively. All of these courses were 
reported to be one-half year in length. 


Of the 87 schools, 49 offered bookkeeping and 
87.7 per cent of the 49 schools offered one-year 
courses. 


Twenty-four schools reported a course in 
economics; 75 per cent of the 24 schools had one- 
half year courses. 
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Only 23 of the 87 schools offered shorthand. 
Sixty-one per cent of the courses were one year 
in length while 30.4 per cent were two years in 


length. 


Junior business training was offered by 21 
schools; 81 per cent of the 21 schools reported 
the course to be one year in length. 


Farm bookkeeping was reported by only 16 
schools; 75 per cent of those schools offered it 
one-half year. 


Elementary marketing was reported by 5 
schools, and four of those schools offered the 
course for one semester. 


Commercial English, commercial organiza- 
tion, and retail selling were offered by very few 
schools and usually for only one semester. 


Table IV 


Length of Commercial Courses in Various Schools 








No. | Length 
Schools of 
Subject Report-| Courses 
ing (Years) 
9 2 
: I 1% 
I aitvbndnensaguaen 6244 1 
y 6 \% 
Commercial Geography.......| 59 4% 
Commercial Law............. 56 i 
Commercial Arithmetic....... 52 ™ % 
DOGENOOUING. 0.55.05 xsce stews 49 : 4% 
4 1 
OE Tee Ore 24 + iy 
7 2 
SE Te Pee eer 23)}1 1% 
14 1 
1 
’ , as 17 1 
Junior Business Training...... 21 4 % 
2 1 
Farm Bookkeeping........... 16 - 4% 
Commercial English.......... 6 ; M6 
Elementary Marketing........ 5 ; M6 
ee 2 % 
Commercial Organization...... 1 4 
ae ere 1 % 











Twenty-two, or 25.3 per cent of the 87 schools, 
permitted pupils to take typewriting without 
shorthand. Of the schools that reported, 64 of 
them did not offer shorthand. 


*First-class schools, not less than nine teachers; second-class schools, not less than eight teachers; third-class schools, not less than six 


teachers. 
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Table V 


Shorthand Requirement in Connection 
with Typewriting 


Table VIII 


Schools Offering Double and Single Periods 
in Typewriting 























Per- Per- 
No. centage No. centage 
Schools not requiring shorthand Double periods............... 40 46 
in connection with typewrit- RS bd nd as 6a%50008 17 19.5 
OPT POT Te 22 25.3 Schools not offering typewriting 25 28.8 
Schools requiring shorthand in Schools not reporting.......... 5 5.7 
connection with typewriting. 1 1.1 
Shorthand not offered......... 64 73.6 WE Weise siwiterieGeceas 87 100 
DE tknixtesséavmniatenn 87 100 











Only 7 schools, or 8 per cent of the 87 schools, 
permitted students to take shorthand without 
typewriting. Sixteen of the 87 schools do require 
typewriting in connection with shorthand in- 
struction. It should be remembered that 64 of 
the 87 schools or 73.6 per cent do not offer 
shorthand. 


Table VI 


Typewriting Requirement in Connection 
with Shorthand 











Per- 
No. centage 
Schools not requiring typewrit- 
ing in connection with short- 
i, SEITE OT Eee 7 8 
Schools requiring typewriting in 
connection with shorthand... 16 18.4 
Shorthand not offered......... 64 73.6 
PR eikawvicn ian me owcree 87 100 











Only 3.4 per cent of the 87 schools had double 
periods in shorthand. According to the survey, 
however, a large number of the schools, 73.6 per 
cent, did not offer shorthand. Twenty of the 23 
schools offering shorthand have single periods. 


Table VII 


Schools Offering Double and Single Periods 
in Shorthand 











Per- 
No. centage 
Deets mediate... . 0.522505 3 2.4 
ee 20 23 
Schools not reporting......... 64 73.6 
WE knees oS Es dae ees 87 100 











Of the 57 school reporting, 40 offered double 
periods for typewriting; 17 schools reported single 
periods in typewriting. 





Of the 44 schools offering bookkeeping, 32 
had double periods for bookkeeping, while 12 had 
single periods. 


Table IX 


Schools Offering Double and Single Periods in 
Bookkeeping Courses in 87 Schools of 
North Dakota 











Per- 
No. centage 
SE IIR ccc sse'eeenss 32 36.8 
re 12 13.8 
Schools not offering ama 38 43.7 
Schools not answering........ 5 5.7 
» Ue een pongarer te mens 87 100 











There were 62 schools that reported that some 
vocational guidance work was done in the schools. 


Table X 


The Extent of Vocational Guidance Work in 87 Schools 
of North Dakota 











Per- 
No. centage 
Some guidance work.......... 62 71.3 
No guidance work............ 11 12.6 
No answer given.............. 14 16.1 
Mcth ins >-tsc0cka tenon 87 100 











In the 81 schools reporting, almost one-half, 
or 47.1 per cent of the high school graduates of 
1930, were attending schools in the spring of 1931. 
The next largest group, 11.6 per cent, was farm- 
ing. After farming came teaching, 8.9 per cent; 
housekeeping, 8.3 per cent; retail store work, 3.8 
per cent; and general office work, 2.8 per cent. 
Only 1 per cent were doing stenographic work, 
while only .6 per cent of 1394 graduates were 
bookkeepers. 
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Table XI 


Initial Positions of North Dakota High School Graduates 
for the Year 1930 as Reported by 81 Schools 











Per- 
No. | centage 
Attending school.............. 657 47.1 
as Col ank dis: shties eleva cracs 163 11.6 
OR NNN 5.555 ois siva-esies voiee 137 9.8 
as Misia a'6:0 vi bie 6440 tle 124 8.9 
Housekeeping................ 116 8.3 
ee eee 84 6.1 
ia in aa ak 0 44 0'6 08 51 3.8 
General Office Work.......... 39 2.8 
Stenographic Work........... 15 1.0 
Beommeeping...............6. 8 6 
rere rs me 100 











COMMENTS ON THE FINDINGS 


No definite conclusions should be drawn from 
such a small investigation. However, some tend- 
encies seem to prevail, and they can be pointed 
out. 


There were 15 commercial subjects being 
offered. Typewriting was reported more fre- 
quently than any of the other subjects. Probably 
typewriting should be one of the leading com- 
mercial subjects for high school boys and girls 
because of its utilitarian value. The largest per- 
centage of the schools seem to favor the one-year 
course. This seems to be right, of course, for most 
students take typewriting merely for their per- 
sonal use. 


Shorthand does not seem so popular in North 
Dakota as some educators try to make it. Only 
23 of the 87 schools reported courses in this 
subject. Of these 23 schools, 61 per cent offered 
shorthand for one year only which indicates that 
no practical use can be made of it. Only 7 of the 
87 schools reported a two-year course in short- 
hand. When one considers the fact that only 
about 10 per cent of all commercial workers in the 
United States are stenographers it seems that 
shorthand should not be offered in an agricultural 
state like North Dakota. Only 1 per cent of the 
1930 high school graduates reported were ste- 
nographers when this survey was made. 


Of the 87 schools, 49 offered bookkeeping 
while 43 of the 49 schools offer one-year courses. 
There were only 16 schools offering farm book- 
keeping and 12 of these 16 schools were offering 
one-half year courses. 


Farm bookkeeping, rather than corporation 
bookkeeping, seems to be a better subject for 
North Dakota high schools. Probably educators 
are simply following tradition. Some educators 
justify bookkeeping on the ground that the aim 
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of the course is to train managers rather than to 
train bookkeepers. No doubt this is the aim of 
some teachers of bookkeeping, but it should be 
realized that the other business courses such as 
commercial organization, commercial law, com- 
mercial geography, commercial arithmetic, eco- 
nomics, junior business training, senior business 
training, elementary marketing, and retail selling 
can train for executive work too. 

Only 113, or 8.2 per cent of the 1934 high 
school graduates of 1930, were in commercial 
work the following spring. About one-half of 
these 113 commercial workers were engaged in 
retail selling. It is interesting to find that 47.1 
per cent of the 1930 graduates were attending 
schools. The next larger group was farming, and 
when one considers housekeeping, 19.9 per cent 
or about one-fifth of our graduates are in their 
respective communities engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. 








Grammar for Future Reference 
(Continued from page 149) 

newspaper page the following words: “Your 
best bet for Christmas are these six best sellers.” 
The sentence looked wrong, because it was in- 
verted. A sentence, of course, is an assertion, and 
in this case an assertion was made concerning 
“these six best sellers,” the real subject of the 
sentence. To correct the sentence, it was neces- 
sary only to turn the two parts about and to put 
the subject in its normal position. 

For the review and application of grammatical 
theory, there are fortunately many convenient 
textbooks. In addition to the grammar section 
of the handbooks, which may suffice for many 
students, a number of excellent “little grammars” 
are available. Study of these should be supple- 
mented by observation of the way in which lan- 
guage is used by careful writers. Reading aloud is 
recommended particularly as a means of acquiring 
habitual and almost instinctive recognition of the 
correct grammatical form. In addition, of course, 
the student should exercise reasonable, though 
not excessive, care in his own speech. 

These suggestions, or others to the same effect, 
have been made over a period of several years to 
numerous persons who have asked how they 
might supply a lack in their preparation. The 
points covered represent those aspects of gram- 
mar which students in the various preparatory 
schools will need for future reference. Perhaps, 
if the grammatical study and the final review 
work now being carried on effectively in some 
preparatory schools are extended to others, future 
graduates may be spared the embarrassment and 
the handicap resulting from inadequate prepara- 
tion in so important a subject. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 








The Private Commercial School 


Commercial education is now generally 
understood to include all education which pre- 
pares specifically for business careers. With the 
practical training there are usually associated 
certain liberal or cultural elements of education. 
Recognition of commercial education has been 
somewhat tardy and can hardly be said to be 
complete now. 

The reason for this obvious fact is that a 
century ago the transaction of business was 
simple compared with the complexity of present 
organizations. In the early stages, commercial 
life was not highly developed, and it was con- 
sidered by the socially sophisticated educators 
to be too humble a form of activity for any special 
preparation. 

Now all has changed; commerce has extended 
its sphere, developed its organism, and has be- 
come the greatest fields of study. Though prepa- 
ration has become necessary, the very combina- 
tion of the words “commercial education” is 
somewhat anomalous. Considerable opposition 
to the conjunction came from both elements. 
The earnestness with which education opposed 
introduction of the commercial aim or commer- 
cialism into their methods is only paralleled by 
the cordiality with which the majority of business 
men condemned the aims and methods of educa- 
tion as impractical and useless for their purposes. 

During the past quarter century, utterances 
from each branch of education to the detriment 
of the other have been frequent. Recognition of 
commercial education has come, and the two 
warring elements have been partially reconciled. 
As a result they have come to the recognition of 
the essential unity of their interests. 

Although commercial education is in the ex- 
perimental stage, its growth has been rapid 
enough to leave no doubt of its usefulness. The 
beginning of commercial education in this 
country was characteristically American, it was 


spontaneous; several early forms started almost 
simultaneously. In the early schools of business, 
bookkeeping was the foundation subject. Later 
Silas S. Packard and Platt R. Spencer formed 
penmanship classes in various cities. From that 
time on, business schools increased with more 
rapidity than with quality. In my estimation the 
most serious difficulty was due to the fact that 
the aims of education were often defeated by too 
great an influence of money-making spirit in the 
management of schools, and it has resulted in 
recent years in intense competition productive 
of as great evils as the monopolistic system. 
There are many charlatans in the field and the 
work suffers accordingly. Nevertheless the busi- 
ness college offers a broad, thorough, and prac- 
tical vocational training which, as I have said 
before, is indispensable to any young person 
preparing for business. 

In 1853 the most important chain of business 
colleges was established by H. B. Bryant and H. 
D. Stratton and resulted by 1863 in a strong 
combination of schools, numbering fifty or more. 
The figures of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation show that in 1893 there were 114,748 
students enrolled in private business colleges. 

The private business school is necessary. It 
trains in the use of tools in the business profession. 
It appears that there is too great insistence upon 
rules and too little upon principles. It should be 
the aim of the school to train not so much for 
mechanical excellence but for brains and initia- 
tive. The public little realizes the enormous 
responsibility that is placed upon the -business 
college in its training of young men and young 
women along special lines. The majority of per- 
sons attending business colleges are there for the 
express purpose of equipping themselves for a 
business situation in as short a time and in as 
thorough a manner as possible. This fact alone 
makes the business college executives’ efforts 
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necessarily very exacting. 


What business needs today are men and 
women especially trained for responsible positions 
—men and women of foresight coupled with an 
intelligent understanding of the underlying prin- 
ciples of business intercourse. 


The first business college was established by 
R. M. Bartlett in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in 1843. Since that time commercial education 
has made gigantic strides in spite of many 
obstacles that have hampered its progress. Now 
the private business college occupies a strategic 
position in the affairs of commerce, turning out 
thousands of well-trained young men and young 
women and placing them at the command of 
business executives. 


The business colleges’ responsibility is not 
confined solely to training men and women under 
its supervision and to placing them into positions, 
but primarily its purpose sets the pace for the 
institution of new, improved, modern, and intelli- 
gent interpretation of the elements that go to 
make up the very core of industrial life. Briefly, 
the business college is the barometer of the future 
business of the world. This is . broad statement, 
but nevertheless it is a fact that the young people 
of today, launching out on the crest of the busi- 
ness world, represent our leaders—our executives 
of tomorrow. 


The business college has enabled thousands 
of deserving young men and women to prepare 
for something bigger, something better. Everyone 
is an asset to the community in which he lives— 
an asset to his country—providing for the future; 
building constructively on his opportunities; and, 
lastly, insuring himself independence during his 
declining years. 

Due to the depression and the resultant 
unemployment situation, those who have been 
so unfortunate as to have been “laid off,” or in 
the case of a young person looking for his first 
job, this condition will tend to emphasize the 
absolute necessity for training one’s self along 
special lines. 

During the past ten years business has made 
gigantic strides, and as a result, the training for 
business as a profession has established itself 
among the leading fields of education. 


What is business education? It is acquiring 
the attitudes, the knowledges, the skills, and the 
understandings which equip a person for com- 
plete living. Business is seeking men and women 
who can bring into the field some maturity of 
thought and of judgment and the ability to 
understand business relationships. Now, and 
even more so in the business world of tomorrow, 
the need of clear thinkers must be met by those 
who wish to build enduring success. 
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Other countries recognize the value of com- 
mercial education and the business college plays 
an important part. Belgium is credited with 
having established the first commercial school of 
true university grade at Antwerp in 1853. There 
is also a great movement for commercial schools 
in South, America which promises to become 
world wide. 

Irrespective of what angle we may discuss the 
part which the business college plays in the 
United States and foreign countries, we find that 
especially from the standpoint of practicability, 
nothing has or ever will supersede the vocational 
training institution. 

It appears that the business cycle will soon 
be completed and prosperity will again be back. 
The business college will be an outstanding factor 
in the stablization of commerce and future trade. 
—Paul A. Stokes, Registrar, Richmond Business 
College, Richmond, Virginia. 


The Business Institute Moves 


On July 1 The Business Institute of Detroit 
moved from 1333 Cass Avenue to the eleventh 
floor of the Michigan Theater Building. 

This is one of the finest office buildings in 
Detroit. It has exceptional light and ventila- 
tion. Many visitors who have inspected the new 
quarters have stated that they believe them to 
be the finest business school rooms in America. 

In order to provide the best facilities for the 
student, considerable new equipment was in- 
stalled. Since the first of July 200 new machines 
have been purchased and installed. The finishing 
department of The Business Institute is equipped 
throughout with new Remington Noiseless 
machines. 

The managers of the school are looking for- 
ward to the return of prosperity. They believe 
that the business schools which offer the best in 
training and service will find that this is the most 
valuable advertising. 


Southern Commercial Teachers 


The Southern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion sponsored one of the most successful meet- 
ings in its history. The annual convention was 
held in Chattanooga on November 24-26. 

Speakers on the program were as follows: 
Ray Abrams, School of Commerce for Boys, New 
Orleans; Irving R. Garbutt, President of N. C. 
T. F. in 1931; A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Kentucky; B. F. Kyker, North Carolina State 
College; Paul Moser, Moser School, Chicago; 
L. L. Jones, Gregg Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago; Alice Wylie, Office Training School, 
Memphis. 
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PLEASE 
fill out and 


return this 
questionnaire 


We should like all superintendents, principals, book- 
keeping teachers, and former bookkeeping teachers to 
fill out and return this questionnaire. Be sure to indicate 
your position so that we can properly classify the results. 


(LIFT THE STAPLES TO REMOVE THIS PAGE) 

































I. 





PLEASE--- ney 


10. 
Il. 


12. 


13. 


Name 











Address 





Fill out and return this questionnaire. 


If Tae Batance SHEET is useful to you, and we hope it is, won’t you 
help us make it more useful to all readers by cooperating in returning 
this questionnaire? The results of the questionnaire will be made avail- 
able later. If the report of the results is too bulky to publish in Tue 
BaancE SHEET, the report will be published separately. 





Answer these questions carefully. 


What topics do you consider unnecessary in present-day bookkeeping textbooks? 





On what topics is there too much emphasis in present-day bookkeeping textbooks? 





Check the following subjects which you feel should be included in an ideal bookkeeping text: 
personal record keeping___, record keeping for the professional man___, record keeping for 
the farmer___, record keeping for organizations such as church or club___, record keeping 


for political subdivisions such as cities and counties : 





Should the following subjects be included in first-year bookkeeping? Check those which should 


be included. Depreciation , accruals 








, deferred charges___, bad debts___. 


What other subjects do you feel should be included in an ideal first-year text? 








If only one year of bookkeeping is taught, is it desirable to include a study of partnerships?___. 
If only one year of bookkeeping is taught, is it desirable to include a study of corporations?___ 


What is the ideal length (in minutes) of a class period in bookkeeping? 





Do you use practice sets in first-year bookkeeping? 





How many practice sets should be used in first-year bookkeeping? 





Do you believe that practice sets with vouchers are essential in the first year? 





Should vouchers be used in first semester? Second semester? 
(Yes or no) 








How many transactions should be included in the average practice set for first semester? 





For second semester? (Insert number of transactions.) 


























15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 








Should the text be planned for the unit plan? 
(Yes or no) 


Contract plan? 








Should detailed unit and contract plans be prepared by the publishers? 





Indicate by a check mark the plan of teaching which you are using: contract , unit 





Dalton___., Winnetka , recitation . 








Should study guides (instructional tests) be prepared by the publishers? 





Should objective achievement tests be used periodically? 








Approximately in what order do you rank the objectives of bookkeeping? (Indicate by numbers, 


I, 2, 3, etc.) Vocational , social , general business training____, preparation for advanced 





accounting , habit formation and character building , 








What do you consider the incidental values of bookkeeping? 











Do you use exercises to supplement those in the text? 





Do you think that more than one year of bookkeeping should be taught in the average school?___ 


If a second year of bookkeeping is taught, what do you think should be its main objectives? 








State briefly any specific trends which you think are evident in the teaching of bookkeeping. 








What effect do you think the teaching of junior business training should have on the content 


and presentation of bookkeeping? 











Is there a need for distinct types of bookkeeping textbooks for typically rural and typically 


urban schools respectively? 








If you do not find room for your answers, use the reverse side of this sheet. 


Please mail this questionnaire to THE BaLance SHEET, 
1-3 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Field Trips for Economic Geography Classes 


During my experience 
as a teacher of commercial 
geography, I have devel- 
oped a procedure which I 
feel has been effective in or- 
ganizing field trips. I am 
passing my _ suggestions 
along to other teachers for 
what they are worth. 

As the first step in the 
preparation for the field 
study of local industry, it 
is wise to assemble the class 
so the teacher can explain 
the purpose of the trip. 
Field trips are conducted, 
of course, to give the stu- 
dents first-hand knowledge of the principles and 
processes used in the various industries. If field 
trips are properly conducted, they have a valu- 
able bearing on labor problems, for the students 


have an opportunity to see labor conditions at 
first hand. 


It is frequently possible to obtain the cooper- 
ation of the local secretary of your Chamber of 
Commerce. If you can obtain his cooperation, it 
is best to take your students to the Chamber of 
Commerce and let him address them in the sur- 
roundings of a business office. The secretary will 
be able to give your students authentic informa- 
tion on the history of the development of local 
industry. 





Stanley Pugh 


If the field trips are to last for more than one 
day, it is usually wise to keep the students in 
suspense by keeping the daily itineraries secret 
until the time for starting each trip. 

It is vitally important to keep all the students 
together and to maintain strict discipline. If 
proper discipline is not maintained, it will prob- 
ably be hard in the future to obtain the coopera- 
tion of local manufacturers. Frequently certain 
dangers are encountered in visiting plants. The 
students should therefore be warned against 
meddling with equipment and should be in- 
structed to follow their guides closely. 


Many of the larger factories have trained 
guides to conduct inspection tours. These guides 
are always willing to answer questions. Students 
should be required to keep a notebook and jot 
down information as they make the tours. 

An unorganized inspection trip encourages 
very little learning. Students should be given 
to understand that they will be held responsible 
for information which they are expected to ob- 
tain as a result of their trip. One of the most 


effective means of helping the students to or- 
ganize the information which they learn from a 
trip is to provide them with detailed outlines. 
The outline should be discussed before the trip, 
and each student should be furnished a copy. 
The students should be notified that after the 
trip they are to write a report. The following is 
a suggested outline of instructions for a field trip: 


OUTLINE FOR A FIELD STUDY 
1. Organization 


(a) Name of company 

(b) Origin and date 

(c) Officers 

(d) Total number of employees 
(e) Main or branch plant 


2. Location 


(a) Street 
(b) Relation to car lines, railroad 
3. The plant 

(a) The buildings 
Arrangement for shipping and receiving, 
storage, handling of products, natural 
light, the power plant 

(b) Use of land 
For storage, transportation, future ex- 
pansion, disposal of waste, i. e., cinders, 
slag, gases, smoke 

(c) History 
First building still used? Difference be- 
tween old and new buildings. Original 
location of plant. 


4. Raw Materials and Power 
offered.) 


(a) Names 

(b) Sources 

(c) Amounts used daily and annually 

(d) Transportation lines used 

(e) Does this industry do largely assem- 
bling or use the primary raw materials? 

(f) Has the supply of raw materials in- 
creased or decreased in the history of 
this plant? 

(g) Could the plant be moved to advantage 
nearer the raw materials? Why does 
this industry remain in.............. ? 


(Accept samples 


(Name of city you visit) 
(h) Power. Amount? (Number of cars of 
coal used daily) A factor in location? 
5. Manufactured Products 
(a) Names of articles, special trade mark 
products 
(b) Is the product an article or a service? 
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(d) 
(e) 


(f) 
(g) 
(h) 


(b) 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
(g) 


(h) 


(a) 





(c) Total daily and annual productions in 


money or quantity 

Slack times and causes 

Markets. (From shipping labels) 
Large or small 

Temporary or permanent, expanding or 
decreasing 

Domestic (Obtain the exact destination 
of a shipment from a label) 

Foreign (Obtain an exact statement of 
a foreign shipment) 


6. Processes ;, 
(a) The raw material to the finished product 


A simple outline of the most important 
product in the process through the en- 
tire plant. Steps in the process and how 
the different departments are organized. 
The work of each department; the ma- 
chinery and tools used; the power, skill, 
and education required. The number 
of pieces completed by individuals a 
day. The methods of inspection and 
supervision. Labor by the piece, by the 
day, or is production rated? 


Where have you seen this product used, 
advertised, pictured, or sold? 


7. Labor 


Type of labor required; skilled, cheap, 
etc. 
Are the operations standardized? 
Cite the use of machinery as replacing 
the skilled labor. The unskilled labor. 
Number of people employed; men, 
women, boys. Do you see why certain 
types are employed in this industry? 
Training required in different depart- 
ments. 
Cite the examples of skill required of 
some workers. 
Is ability to speak English required? 
Any nationality employed? Reason 
Pay and production? 
Upon what does the wage depend? 
Should it depend upon production? Is 
it easy to determine the production of 
each in this industry? Is the pay by the 
hour, day, month, or piece? Show the 
chances for advancement 
Cite the use of school subjects 
Employment and educational depart- 
ment 

(1) Medical department 

(2) Employees own stock? 

(3) How are the employees trained? 


8. Organization and Economic Factors in this 
Industry 


This industry is one of what group in 
the city? Is the group concentrated or 
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scattered? Explain. What relation to 
the entire group has this plant? 

(b) Why is this industry located in...... 
seeeeeeeeee-t Why is it found in a 
(Name of city) 
particular place in the city? 

(c) How do the following factors influence 
the location of this industry: 

(1) Source of material 

(2) Labor supply 

(3) Power 

(4) Markets ‘ 

(5) Transportation (Name all the 
railroad and car lines used) 

(6) Cost of land available space 

(7) Climate. Give the FACTS 

(8) Other facts 

(d) What factors have been most important 
in the growth of this industry? Geo- 
graphic influences or human factors? 
Cite the FACTS 

(e) From what conditions has this industry 
developed? Is it a typical factory sys- 
tem? Which is the most important 
factor in this plant, machinery or 
skilled workers? 

(f) Can you estimate the number of persons 
employed in this group in...........? 


(County) 
(g) Do the workers live near the plant? 
(h) How has this group of industries af- 
fected the nearby life of this com- 
munity? 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. It would be of great service to use a camera. 


. Draw diagrams, plans, and rapid sketches 


where it is possible. 


. Before you enter an industrial plant, empha- 


size in your actions that you believe in 


SAFETY FIRST. 


. Use a notebook in the field and record your 


impressions clearly. 


. In the organization of your final notes, make 


them brief and clear. Follow the headings in 
the outline closely. Use plenty of common 
sense. 


. One side of the paper. Use white paper 84’ 


x 11” and typewrite your report. 


. All souvenirs, advertising, circulars, etc., 


should be arranged in an envelope to accom- 
pany the notes. Kodak pictures that clearly 


. illustrate the topics under discussion should 
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be placed with the notes but other material 
should be excluded.—Stanley Pugh, Professor 
of Business Administration, State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Texas. 
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Make kvery 
SCHOOL DOLLAR count 


If economy is your problem, 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING will @ 
solve it. The “20TH CENTURY” text and 
practice material cost less than any other equivalent 
course. “20TH CENTURY” is produced in large 
quantity; schools, teachers, and pupils get the benefit. 
“20TH CENTURY” is the most economical in 
the long-run — and you get better teaching material. 
Whether you are using “20TH CENTURY” or some 
other text, let us discuss your economy plans with you 
— we can show you new ways 


to economize. a a 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Teaching Retail Merchandising to High School Pupils 


It is commonplace that 
one of the essential qualifi- 
cations of a successful sales- 
person is a thorough knowl- 
edge of the goods or services 
which he is selling. Yet, due 
to lack of time, most courses 
devoting a semester or less 
to general selling can in- 
clude very little work on the 
subject. When a more ex- 
tensive curriculum is pro- 
vided, much of the addi- 
tional time should be de- 
voted to a somewhat de- 
tailed discussion of this 
important phase of sales- 
manship. 

In a five-semester course in retail selling, 
organized a few years ago in our senior high 
school, one full semester has been set aside 
for a consideration of the merchandise. Let 
me hasten to explain here, however, that we 
do not attempt to cram the mind of the pupil 
with a conglomerate mass of information about 
merchandise in general or about any one line of 
merchandise. No course of instruction can hope 
to give more than a mere smattering of informa- 
tion about the vast multitude of items now sold 
over the retail counter. To be sure, useful knowl- 
edge of merchandise should, and does, arise as a 
very desirable by-product, but it is not the major 
objective of the course. The objectives which 
we have set up for the course are as follows: 





Wm. H. Hartley 


1. To develop in the prospective salesperson 
an appreciation of the importance of a 
knowledge of his product. 


2. To develop an attitude of inquiry in regard 
to merchandise—to make him “‘merchan- 
dise-conscious,” if I may borrow a term 
from the psychologist. 


3. To develop a method of study and an 
understanding of the sources of information 
about merchandise. 


4. To develop an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of good stockkeeping and an under- 
standing of efficient care and arrangement 
of stock. 


5. To familiarize the pupil with some of the 
leading lines of merchandise. 


We have available in the classroom some 
fifty books on different phases of retailing all of 
which contain some material that can be used. 
In addition to this, we subscribe to a number of 


retail trade publications on textiles, furniture, 
shoes, drugs, and other lines of merchandise. A 
card index of all pertinent articles in these pub- 
lications is being prepared for future use. Pupils 
are urged to gather magazine articles, samples, 
old catalogs, circulars, booklets, advertisements 
—anything that will contain information about 
merchandise. In fact, before the end of the 
semester our classroom begins to resemble a 
church bazaar. 

In order to make the course more practical, 
however, a study of this material must be sup- 
plemented by actual contact with and study of 
the merchandise in the stores. To this end we 
have solicited the cooperation of a number of 
merchants in each of the different lines of retailing 
and have provided for regular excursions to these 
stores. ‘The pupils examine the merchandise, 
observe store layout and display, and study 
methods of stockkeeping and control. These 
excursions are frequently planned when visiting 
wholesalers’ or manufacturers’ salesmen are in 
town. 

So much for sources. But literally to turn the 
pupil loose to explore this entire realm of infor- 
mation would avail us nothing. In order to direct 
his reading and investigation, a series of guide 
sheets has been prepared and is distributed to the 
pupils in mimeographed form. These guide 
sheets consist of twenty-five lessons which may 
roughly be divided into five groups as follows: 

1. Store layout and display—where to find 

the merchandise. 


2. Stockkeeping and control—how to take 
care of the merchandise. 


3. Merchandise values—the giving of the 
sales points. 


4. Textile merchandise. 
5. Special semester projects. 


Each of these lessons (1) gives a problem or 
project for study and solution, (2) gives specific 
directions for study, (3) asks a number of ques- 
tions focused on the subject, and (4) gives a list 
of references where information may be found. 
Several of the lessons provide for visits to the 
down-town stores. These excursions are of little 
value unless the pupil has some definite questions 
in mind before starting. 

Early in the semester the class is divided into 
several committees of from three to five members. 
Each committee chooses or is assigned some kind 
of merchandise in which it is interested and of 
which it makes a detailed investigation. The 
pupils begin by making a thorough study of all 
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the literature available on the subject. To sup- 
plement the material on hand, letters are written 
to manufacturers asking for sales helps. Most 
manufacturers appreciate the opportunity of get- 
ting their material before high school pupils. A 
number of concerns have some interesting edu- 
cational exhibits which are furnished free or at 
a very nominal cost. 

After the first few weeks the members of the 
class are given one or two periods a week to 
visit stores handling the lines of merchandise they 
are investigating where, as previously stated, they 
learn by first-hand study of the goods and by 
asking questions of merchandise managers, buy- 
ers, and experienced salespeople. It is true, of 
course, that it takes. months or even years of 
constantly handling merchandise to learn a 
great deal about it.. All that we can hope to do 
in the few hours the pupil is in the store is to 
arouse his interest and stimulate him to further 
independent study. If we can induce him, as he 
makes his own purchases, or as he observes mer- 
chandise in display or in advertising, to look at 
it in terms of merchandise values, we shall have 
gone a long way toward accomplishing our 
objectives. 

During the last few weeks of the semester, 
each pupil goes before the class and gives an oral 
report on the subject of his investigation. It 
frequently happens that a single member of a 
committee will spend an hour or more in giving 
his report and in answering the questions asked 
by other members of the class. As a sort of sum- 
mary to the reports of each committee, a mer- 
chant dealing in their particular line of goods is 
called in to talk to the group following each series 
of reports. The committee reports have served 
to arouse the interest of other members of the 
class so that this usually develops into an inter- 
esting discussion. 

Parallel with this special project, the class as 
a whole is making a study of general principles 
of merchandising as outlined in the guide sheets. 
Two or three days each week are spent in group 
discussions of layout, display, stockkeeping, and 
stock control. Since so much merchandise is 
made wholly or in part of textiles, several assign- 
ments are also devoted to a study of the history, 
culture, and manufacture of the five basic fibers. 
The literature on this subject is almost unlimited. 
The problem is to select the most vital from the 
standpoint of salesmanship. 

The merchandising course is preceded by a 
course in commercial geography and one in store 
organization and management. It is followed by 
the conventional course in principles of retail 
selling and by a course in retail store practice— 
actual selling experience in the stores—Wm. H 
Hartley, High School, Boone, Iowa. 


Pleasure with Business 


The fall conference of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association was held at “The Pines,” 
the country estate of Arnold M. Lloyd. “The 
Pines” is located between Huntingdon and 
McConnellstown, Pennsylvania. Mr. Lloyd is 
treasurer of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. The meeting was held mainly to 
determine plans for the 35th annual convention 
of the association which will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the Willard Hotel on April 12-15, 
1933. 

The educators practiced what they teach— 
“work while you work, and play while you play.” 
The play consisted of hiking, golfing, horseshoe 
pitching, and what not. 


Dr. Collings is Speaker 


Dr. W. G. Collings, Professor of Accounting, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
addressed the Pittsburgh chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants on November 
2. Dr. Collings spoke on European accounting 
systems as affected by fluctuating currency. 

Dr. Collings has had many years of accounting 
experience in France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Japan. He received the degree of Doctor of 
Commerce from the University of Lausanne. He 
is an interesting speaker because of his wide 
background of experience. 


California Business Educators 


The fall meeting of the California Business 
Educational Association, Central Section, met 
in Bakersfield on October 22. 

Mr. Dana Bing, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Bakersfield, gave an interesting 
talk on “Credit and Its Part in Our Economic 
Affairs.” 

All officers were reelected. The officers of the 
association are: President, Leonard Sims, Selma; 
Vice-President, K. W. Mitchell, Visalia; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Margaret Todd, Fresno. 


American Association of 
Commercial Colleges 


C. W. Woodward, Secretary of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, has an- 
nounced that the next meeting of the association 
will be held in Chicago on December 27. The 
meeting will be held at this time to coincide with 
the N. C. T. F. meeting. 

A definite program has not been announced. 
Members of the association should consult the 
bulletin board. The business sessions will open 
at two o’clock, Tuesday, December 27. 
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Motivating Adjusting Entries 


Mr. Breidenbaugh de- 
scribes six plans of 
dramatizing adjusting 
entries. 


One can teach ad- 
justing entries success- 
fully only when the 
students have first un- 
derstood the conditions 
or circumstances under 
which adjusting entries 
are made. For instance, 
it is usually difficult for 
the average high school student to grasp the 
reasons for adjusting income and expense ac- 
counts to record accrued and deferred income 
and expense. These entries can be made much 
easier by drawing incidents from the students’ 
experiences which are similar to the conditions 
existing in the work they are doing in book- 
keeping. 

In teaching deferred income, this example 
can be used: A student probably has received 
money this morning as compensation for an 
errand he has yet to do. He has received the 
money; the bookkeeping transaction is a debit 
to cash and a credit to income. But he has not 
yet performed the service. Before doing the 
errand, he wants to close his books. The income 
account as it stands shows that he has earned 
something he has not actually earned. He has 
not ¢arned the money until he has performed the 
service, so he has to “adjust” the income account, 
take out the amount he hasn’t really earned and 
put this amount on the books as a liability, be- 
cause he owes the other person something, and 
this debt is in the form of service which is to be 
performed later. 


The example can be changed to illustrate 
accrued income: A student has performed a 
service, but has not yet been paid. The income 
account must be adjusted, because it does not 
show the income earned in this period. 


More interest is aroused if the incidents in 
the students’ work are compared to those in their 
own experience; by this comparison the adjust- 
ments are more readily understood and retained. 


Many devices can be used in connection with 
the teaching of adjusting entries. Through com- 
petitive devices, the desire is created to be ahead 
of the other members of the class. It is often not 
the direct desire to know the subject matter 
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which causes the students to learn the adjust- 
ments, but the desire of being ahead of some one 
else in the game. To the students who are only 
looking and thinking of winning, these simple 
devices for motivating the learning of adjust- 
ments must be applied. To the students who 
really want to learn the subject matter, book- 
keeping, these devices can also be applied as a 
means of breaking the monotony of class work. 

Following are some of the devices to be used 
at different times under different conditions: 


ADJUSTING ENTRY BEE 


To enliven a Friday afternoon class, or when 
the class is cut to fifteen or twenty minutes, the 
regular class routine may be varied by an adjust- 
ing entry bee. 

The adjusting entry bee is similar to the old- 
fashioned spelling bee. The value derived from 
it is the arousing of enthusiasm by changing the 
class routine; it requires the students to form a 
mental picture of the entry. 


Two students should be named by the teacher. 
They may be selected because of their high score 
in an adjusting entry game or device previously 
used for motivation. 


These two students will stand on opposite 
sides of the room and choose their teams. First, 
the teacher will state the facts concerning an 
adjustment which is to be stated by one of the 
leaders. The leader gives the date, debit, credit, 
and explanation of the entry. If the first leader 
makes a mistake in giving this entry, he goes to 
his seat; the leader of the other side then attempts 
to give the correct date, debit, credit, and expla- 
nation. If another error is made, the second 
leader goes to his seat, and the student on the 
opposite side gives the correct entry. If the 
student does not make an error in giving the 
entry he remains standing, and the student on 
the opposite side is given the information for the 
next entry. 


The side having the most students standing 
when the time is up is the winner. If the time 
permits, the bee might be continued in order to 
determine the individual winner. 


ADJUSTMENTS RACE 


In the adjustment contest, the class elects 
two captains. The elections should be conducted 
under parliamentary rules. This is good practice 
for the class in conducting meetings, and the 
students have the honor of electing their cap- 
tains. Each captain then chooses his team. The 
teams decide upon a name for themselves. 
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The method of checking is as follows: During 
the class recitation the teacher asks the questions. 
If the question is answered correctly, that team 
has the chance of answering another. If the 
answer is given incorrectly, the question is asked 
to a member of the other team. The questions, 
of course, apply directly to adjustments that the 
class has studied. If this person answers the 
question correctly, his team is awarded three 
points. In this way the teams score by correcting 
the other team’s errors. Penalties of points may 
be given for any person failing to hand in written 
assignments. 

The team having the highest score wins. The 
losing team may be required to give a party or 
entertainment during a future class period. The 
contest may run for one, two, or three weeks. 
Any longer period would become monotonous. 

This plan can be used in connection with ex- 
ercises in adjusting entries which usually follow 
the first two or three days of instruction in the 
new work. And it can also be used whenever 
adjusting entries appear in written work. 


A TRIP TO EUROPE 


A chart with maps of the United States and 
Europe in outline should be placed on the board. 
Eleven places are marked: Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Columbus, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; New 
York City; St. Johns, Newfoundland; Dublin, 
Ireland; London, England; Paris, France; Berlin, 
Germany; Rome, Italy; and Madrid, Spain. 
Paper airplanes, each bearing the number of 
some student, are placed at the starting point, 
Terre Haute. 

For a few minutes at the beginning of each 
period a short test on adjusting entries is given. 
The first day an entry to adjust a supplied ac- 
count is given. This is checked; five points each 
are given for the date, the account debited, the 
amount of debit, the account credited, the amount 
of the credit, and the explanation. The total of 
thirty points takes the planes to the first stop, 
Columbus, Ohio. Less than thirty points takes 
the plane only part of the distance. Thirty points 
is necessary for the second stop, Pittsburgh. 
Thirty points takes the plane to New York City; 
forty points to Newfoundland; two hundred 
points to Dublin, Ireland; and thirty points to 
each of the remaining cities. 

More than one entry may be given in each 
test, so that the total points may be gained more 
rapidly. The contest should not take more than 
two weeks, 


ADJUSTING ENTRY RELAY 


The relay is used as a means of motivating 
adjusting entries and in connection with a short 
examination on adjustments. 


Information from which the adjustments are 
to be made is written on the front board and is 
covered until each student has his desk cleared 
except for pencil and paper. All start at a given 
signal to make the entries. As each student 
finishes, he brings the paper to the teacher, who 
marks on it the time spent. Each row is a team. 
The average time spent and the accuracy are 
determined for each row. A chart is kept of the 
results of each test. 


A reward in the form of exemption from one 
test may be given the row which, at the end of a 
specified period, has the lowest record as to time, 
and the highest as to accuracy. 


ADJUSTING ENTRY MATCH 


An adjusting entry match can be given the 
last week of the term. Students draw for partners; 
all are given a test on adjusting entries. The 
winners of each team are then matched; they 
“play off” the second test. This matching and 
playing continues until the “Adjustments King 
or Queen” is determined. 


In case there are ties, the partners continue 
with each other until one is eliminated. 


Ho e-1n-one Cius 

































































When a student makes one correct adjusting 
entry (beginning at a certain time) as to the date, 
debit, credit, amounts, explanation, he becomes 
a member of the “Hole-In-One Club.” The 
membership roster is put up in one corner of the 
blackboard, with blocks after each name. (This 
applies best to class work and can be used 
throughout the term.) As a member makes an 
additional correct adjusting entry, he receives a 
filled-in block; one block is used fot each correct 
entry. If a student makes an error in an adjust- 
ment, he loses all the filled-in blocks, but retains 
his name on the board. This still shows his mem- 
bership in the club. One error causes him to lose 
all the blocks gained; two errors in succession 
cause him to lose his membership, three errors 
make him ineligible for membership for one week. 
The teacher should arrange to call on members 
of the class who are not members of the club so 
as to get as many in the club as possible, thus 
having more competition. The student having 
the most filled-in blocks at the end of the term 
can be given a write-up in the “Commerce 
Notes” of the school paper or in some other 
similar way. 
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SWIMMING MEET 


In connection with a test covering other 
points than adjustments, the teacher could intro- 
duce a novel idea in the form of a “swimming 
meet.” This would be especially appropriate for 
a hot summer afternoon. 


Each part of the test would represent a 
different stroke or a different dive. 


For advanced students, one part of the test 
could represent a race in which the entrant could 
use any stroke. This would represent a trial 
balance. - If the student gets the correct net 
profit or loss, it would not matter whether he 
makes a balance sheet or profit and loss state- 
ment. Of course, all figuring must be done on 
one sheet of paper.—V. E. Breidenbaugh, State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


An Active Commercial Club 


The commercial club of the Central State, 
Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, 
which was organized in 1926 with but twelve 
members, now has a membership of more than 
fifty students. 

The club sponsors programs consisting of 
lectures by business and professional men, social 
meetings, a reception of freshmen, dances, and 
picnics. 

Professor F. D. Robinson, Head of the De- 
partment of Commerce, is the club advisor. 
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Goldey College Holds Annual Conference 


The third annual commercial teachers’ con- 
ference will be held at Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, on Saturday, December 10. A 
large attendance is anticipated. 

Jay W. Miller, Director of Courses at Goldey 
College, is Chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements. He has announced the following 
program: 

Forenoon— 

“The Preparation of the Commercial 
Teacher’—John Shilling, Asst. Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 

“Testing and Grading in Bookkeeping”— 
Miss Frances B. Bowers, Director, 
Com’! Education Department, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Afternoon— 

“Breaking the Speed Laws’”—Clyde L. 
Blanchard, Director of Research, Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York City. 

“Teaching Typing in a Medium-Sized 
High School”—Miss Clara Mason, 
Easton High School, Easton, Md. 

“Improved Penmanship in a Crowded 
Curriculum”—G. C. Greene, Head of 
Penmanship Department, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Del. 

“Calculation Drills as a Mental Stimu- 
lant’—W. E. Douglas, President of 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 





Commercial Club, Central State Teachers College 
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An Eligible Member for Hole-in-one Club 


G. H. Ringle, Head of 
the Commercial Depart- 
ment, Three Rivers High 
School, Three Rivers, Mich- 
igan, made a hole in one on 
the Sauganash Country 
Club golf course on July 15, 
1932. The record was made 
on a 15-yard hole. 

Mr. Ringle says, “Pos- 
sibly the fact that I was 
playing with the local fire 
chief had something to do 
with it. At any rate, all you 
have to do is to hit the ball 
right, and it drops into the 
hole.” 

For eighteen years Mr. Ringle has been head 
of the commercial department of Three Rivers 
High School. He has been active in civic affairs. 
He has acted as vice-president of the Public Li- 
brary Board; member of the Board of Directors, 
Sauganash Country Club; president, Masonic 
Board of Control; and secretary of Three Rivers 
Teachers’ Club. 


en ARRAS RE 
W. M. Bryant 


William M. Bryant, a pioneer in commercial 
education, recently died at the age of sixty-two 
at his home in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

During his career, Mr. Bryant was connected 
with the University of North Dakota; the former 
Nebraska School of Business, which later became 
Lincoln School of Commerce; and the Dickinson 
Secretarial School. W. A. Robbins, who is now 
president of the Lincoln School of Commerce, 
said of him, “He contributed a great deal to 
building up the ethics and strengthening the 
courses in commercial education. He was sincere 
and earnest in all he undertook. 





G. H. Ringle 





Comments on Soliciting 


When parents and students are visited by 
school representatives or solicitors who knock and 
misrepresent their competitors and the public 
schools and colleges, it would be well not to heed 
anything they say. The proper function of school 
solicitors is to represent honestly and truthfully 
their own schools and not to attempt to misrep- 
resent their competitors. If this function was 
practiced, it would be good for the schools they 
represent, and it would be good for the private- 
business school fraternity. 

I recently wrote an article for a national 
magazine, in which I had this to say: “When 
school solicitors attempt to tell prospects what 
their competitors do and do not do, they imme- 
diately deviate from the truth; they begin to 
misrepresent and to tell falsehoods. Such prac- 
tices are very disastrous to the schools they rep- 
resent, and reflect discredit on all schools.” 

Writing for another national magazine, I 
made the following statement: “If there is one 
business more than another that should be fairly 
and honestly conducted, it is the school business. 
If there is any class of schools they should excel 
and be entirely free from false, alluring, mislead- 
ing statements and promises, it is the private 
business school. We should be just and fair to 
the young men and young women who put their 
faith and trust in us, and who look to us for 
guidance. We should be clean and decent in our 
relations with the public schools and with our 
competitors. We should show our belief in the 
Golden Rule by living it and practicing it.” 

When a private business school permits a 
solicitor to knock and misrepresent a competitor, 
it is absolute proof that the solicitor is represent- 
ing a very poor school, and such a school is not 
worthy of the serious consideration of intelligent 
people. A good school never resorts to such un- 
ethical and dishonest methods.—E. H. Norman, 
President, Baltimore Business College, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 














Do you keep your copies of — 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


Most teachers keep every copy 


You can now obtain a binder —see page 183 of this issue 
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NEW 1932 - - - 





COMMERCIAL LAW (Third 


SOUTH-WESTERN _ Edition) » » by Peters and Pomeroy 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Emphasizing the nontechnical social: and business 





Cincinnati New York values. Typical case problems from every state. 
Chicago San Francisco Available with a work book, manual, and tests. 
SPECIALISTS 1 oN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Teaching by Contract or Multiple Assignment Plan 


The contract or multiple assignment plan is 
based on: 
(1) The idea that children are different in deter- 
mination, initiative, imagination, talent. 
(2) The idea that if we are to 


of books. They arrange more work of the same 

style and difficulty as the basic assignment. 
Anyone can see at a glance that the pupils 
who have shown the most ability and determina- 
tion in these classes have been 





fully educate the pupil, we must 
at all times adapt his work so as 
to challenge his intellect, deter- 
mination and initiative. If the 
pupil does not feel the challenge 
at all times, he will become men- 
tally lazy and self-satisfied and 
will never exert all his powers for 
the greatest good in society. 
(3) The idea that if we are going 
to care for the individual differ- 
ences, it will be necessary to vary 
the assignment for pupils of widely 
different abilities. 

To do this, we must change 
our daily assignment to one cov- 
ering a greater unit of time and 








rewarded with nothing more than 
an opportunity to do “busy” 
work. The pupils who find the 
work the hardest should do most 
of this basic work. The teacher 
could have turned the duplicating 
work into more profitable chan- 
nels if she had given the slower 
pupils this extra work and found 
time for them to do it. The as- 
signments on the higher levels 
must be worth while for the pu- 
pils working on them. Therefore 
the teacher must plan very care- 
fully the supplementary assign- 
ments of the unit, remembering 
that these assignments are for 








see that this assignment is made 
up of several levels to care for the 
varying abilities in the class. 

(4) We assume that certain phases of the work 
are necessary for the advancement of all pupils 
and must be mastered by all; therefore the 
assignment at all levels must contain this very 
essential work. 

(5s) The assignments of a higher level are made 
for the purpose of challenging the pupils intellect, 
determination, and initiative, and must therefore 
be worth while. 

The general plan is the same for all subjects, 
but the plan of attack must vary with the subject. 
It must even go farther than vary with the 
subject. It must vary with the unit studied and 
with the class studying the unit. 

No teacher should begin to plan work on the 
multiple assignment plan until he has seen the 
possibilities and dangers and is willing to add to 
his work materially. 

No teacher can make his lesson plans fifteen 
minutes before time and “get by” with the mul- 
tiple assignment plan. In planning the assign- 
ment, the teacher must decide on the length of 
unit, what is required of all for proper advance- 
ment, and what can be added for those needing 
additional enriched work. 

Many teachers fail at this place. They care- 
fully plan the part of the assignment that is to 
be covered by the entire class. Then, for addi- 
tional work for those who finish before the set 
time, these teachers hunt up several sample copies 


C. S. Hetrick 


the purpose of increasing the pu- 
pils’ knowledge and ability and 
not for the purpose of keeping 
them out of mischief until the other pupils have 
finished the basic assignment. 

After the teacher has carefully planned an 
assignment for all the class and several other 
assignments for the more alert pupils, she has to 
make a decision as to the amount of time she 
will devote to class work and the amount to 
individual instruction. 

The amount of class and individual work will 
depend on the unit assigned and the type of class 
doing the work. We must remember that class 
work is of great importance, but individual work 
is also very important. It is very easy to waste 
the time of many pupils in order to make clear 
some point which is bothering only a few. The 
teacher must learn for himself the best time allow- 
ance for class work and individual study; this will 
vary with the subject and the assignment. He 
must bear in mind that a single explanation made 
ten times to ten pupils has increased his work, 
but has not stolen the time of twenty other pupils 
who did not need the explanation. 

One purpose of the multiple assignment is to 
have the basic assignment mastered thoroughly 
by all. In place of assigning more than the slower 
pupils can accomplish and grading on the per- 
centage of work finished, the basic assignment is 
made smaller. As the assignment is shorter, the 
pupil has more time to accomplish the task, and 
an increased quality of work is required before 
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the pupil can take supplementary assignments. 

The teacher should require the pupil to dem- 
onstrate his ability in the basic assignment by a 
thorough test which must be passed with a mini- 
mum grade of 90% before the pupil is permitted 
to begin the more advanced work of the unit. 
A pupil should be allowed, if necessary, to take 
several tests until he has shown his ability to be 
up to the standard. If these tests are carefully 
corrected and if the pupil is shown each time in 
what places he is still weak, he can work more 
intelligently. 

Thus, what the pupil has worked on he has 
accomplished, and he feels the joy of accomplish- 
ment which he may never feel if he is a 70 per 
cent student trying to get each day’s assignment, 
but failing to master 30 per cent of the essential 
work of the subject. 

The 90 per cent to 100 per cent pupils have 
passed the goal tests for the basic assignment and 
have advanced into more difficult work. They 
have been given thé opportunity to challenge 
their intellect and determination, and this has 
kept them from becoming mentally lazy and self- 
satisfied. The daily assignment can never do 
this. 

Grading the pupil becomes more simple under 
the multiple assignment plan. Quality of work is, 
made the standard and therefore quantity of work 
is paid for in place of quality. This is the plan of 
payment throughout the world with the excep- 
tion of common labor. 

Finally, the teacher must have the vision and 
belief in the system. She must be prepared to 
study all conditions at all times and change her 
plans as the emergencies arise. She must put 
more work into her planning, prepare her tests 
carefully, and never stint of her time when she 
is supervising the individual at work. 

The teacher who has class periods greater in 
length than forty-five minutes and has help from 
the commercial department in duplicating the 
tests and outlines of assignments has a big ad- 
vantage in making the multiple assignment plan 
a success.—C. S. Hetrick, Superintendent of 
Schools, Elmcreek, Nebraska. 


) 
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New Commercial Program in Michigan 


The following proposal was presented to the 
commercial teachers in the sectional meeting in 
Michigan this fall. The proposal was adopted, 
and the committee is now being formed. 


1. In order to secure continuity of effort from 
year to year, and to save the momentum thus 
acquired, the Commercial Section of the School- 
master’s Club proposes to set up a three-year 
committee to plan the activities of the group, 
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and to combine so far as possible the resources 
and efforts of the commercial teachers and schools 
of Michigan in the interests of commercial 
education. 


2. Some suggested activities of such a com- 

mittee are: 

a. To plan the program for the annual meet- 
ing of the section. 

b. To make such studies as the section feels 
itself able to undertake. 

c. To study the Michigan situation, and de- 
fine the objectives for commercial work in 
Michigan. 

d. To undertake to acquaint administrators 
and supervisors with present day philoso- 
phy and objectives of commercial educa- 
tion. 

e. To consider the need of a state director of 
commercial education. 

f. To set up a service department for com- 
mercial teachers available through the Ex- 
tension Department of the University 
Library (teaching aids, motivating devices, 
extra-curricular aids, bibliographies, etc.) 


3. If your group (Sectional Meeting of the 
M. E. A.) approves of what is being undertaken, 
will you select some member of your group to act 
with a member from each of the other sections of 
the M. E. A. thus forming a cooperating com- 
mittee with whom we can work, and through 
whom we can bring to your meetings informa- 
tion about what is being done, and planned. 


Twentieth Annual Meeting 
National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools 


Members of the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools will hold an impor- 
tant meeting in Chicago at the Stevens Hotel, 
beginning Tuesday morning, December 27, at 
9:00 o’clock. The day will be devoted to the 
discussion of managerial problems—which for 
two years have been many and complicated. 

Methods of promoting the interests of busi- 
ness education will be discussed and analyzed; 
curriculum building for the future will receive 
attention; and special emphasis will be placed 
upon the strengthening of the private business 
school during the next decade. 

On Monday, December 26, the Board of 
Governors will be in session the entire day. 
Members may “sit in.” The annual association 
banquet will be held Tuesday evening at 6:00 
o’clock. During the meeting of the Federation 
there will be various breakfast and luncheon 
conferences on matters of association interest. 
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Latest, Most Modern Text 
with Balance Sheet Approach 


Prove to yourself that McKINSEY’S BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING (Third 
Edition) is the latest, most modern book- 
keeping text using the balance sheet ap- 
proach. It embodies many refinements in 


modern pedagogy. It has these features: 





short chapters — three types of problems 
with each chapter—extra problems for individual differences 
of students—more and shorter practice sets—texts for single 
or double periods—achievement tests for establishing grades 


—optional work books. 


A\n examination of this text will prove to you that McKIN- 
SEY’'S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is the 


most modern text using the balance sheet approach. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


7? ecra gests IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Typewriting Speed and Accuracy Tests 


Teachers of typewriting are well aware of the 
fact that students taking typewriting, especially 
toward the end of the year, tire of the routine of 
class work and typing assignments. It is indeed 
difficult at certain stages for the instructor to 
motivate the work to such an extent as to keep 
all pupils working at full capacity and at all 
times interested in their work. 


I feel that a sufficient amount of interesting 
written material should be offered to typewriting 
students to create interest in their work and at 
the same time offer a means of improvement in 
speed and accuracy. This material should consist 
of special testing material in order that the 
student may at all times be inspired to do his 
best. 

There are two types of typewriting tests—a 
speed and accuracy test, and a test on the me- 
chanical operation of the typewriter, including 
tabulation and centralization. I shall discuss 
only the speed and accuracy test, not that it is 
more important than the other type, but I feel 
that it is the basis for progress in typewriting 
and that it is the one for which material is often 
lacking. ‘Testing material for the mechanical 
features is always available or can easily be 
originated by the instructor in charge, but it is 
often difficult for a teacher to obtain sufficient 
practice material in order to properly test the 
speed and accuracy of a student. 


In my opinion a good program for developing 
typewriting speed and accuracy should consist of 
the following: 

1. The material written should be varied and 
interesting. The many hours of practice which 
a typing student is required to do makes the 
typing period tedious, because of the routine of 
the practice material. A variety of material 
should be offered, which should at the same time 
be interesting in content. This would, to a great 
extent, do away with the drudgery connected with 
practice work in typewriting. 

2. The material in the typewriting test should 
consist of a large variety of words in order to 
give sufficient practice on a large vocabulary. 
Typists learn to write a word as a combination 
of letters rather than by learning to write the 
alphabet. By continuous practice on a word, the 
combination of letters is mastered in such a 
manner as to provide greater speed and accuracy 
on the word with the letters arranged in order 
than would be provided in another combination 
of the same letters. For example greater speed 
is obtained in writing the letters t-h-e in regular 
order than would be possible in arranging the 


letters in different order such as h-t-e. 


3. The material, especially for beginners, 
should increase in difficulty as the students be- 
come more advanced. It is only by requiring 
students to write at their highest capacity that 
the greatest progress will be made. This type of 
test is, of course, not very often attainable. 


4. Material in the tests, should not neces- 
sarily be easy, but should be of such a nature as 
to offer practice on those particular combina- 
tions and letters which are the most difficult for 
the student, and in which he is particularly weak. 


5. A record of student achievement should be 
kept in order to provide an incentive for the 
pupil and at the same time permit the pupil and 
instructor to make comparisons of speed and 
accuracy. ‘The best method of retaining this 
record is by means of some kind of graph. It is 
only by striving to continuously better the pre- 
vious record, that new records are made. 


6. Ordinarily the test should not last more 
than fifteen minutes, although it is sometimes a 
good policy to give a longer test. 


7. 1 think that awards should be given for 
above-average achievement or for work well done. 
This particular point might be open to some 
criticism, but my experience has been that awards 
tend to keep the pupils working at full speed and 
keep them interested in their work. 


8. The lines in the test material should be of 
proper length, neither too long nor too short. 
All strokes should be counted and tabulated at 
the end of each line in order to offer an easy 
means of checking the number of words written. 
The proper length would be about fifty to sixty 
strokes in order that a student would be required 
to listen for the bell. 


There are other characteristics of a good test, 
of course, but I have listed here some of the more 
important.—E£. E. Grunwald, Superintendent of 
Schools, Sturgis, South Dakota. 





Typewriting Tests for Sale 


A book of thirty typewriting tests may be 
obtained from Mr. E. E. Grunwald, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Sturgis, South Da- 
kota. Sample copies may be obtained for | 
thirty-five cents. 
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Commercial Section, Oregon State Teachers 
Association 
Portland, Oregon, December 28, 29, 30 


Professor H. T. Vance, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Training at Oregon State 
College, has prepared a comprehensive program 
for the winter meeting. Professor Vance is general 
chairman of the commercial section. The Oregon 
State Teachers Association opens its sessions on 
December 28, but the meetings of the commercial 
section begin on the 29th. The Commerce dinner 
on Thursday evening, December 29, will be an 
important part of the convention. 


The program is as follows: 


Shorthand and Typewriting Division 


Thursday, December 29, at 1:30 p. m., 
Lincoln High School 

Chairman—Frances Effinger Raymond, San 

Francisco, California 
“The New Approach to Teaching Shorthand” 
—Mrs. Minnie DeMotte Frick, B. S., Assist- 
ant Professor of Secretarial Training, Oregon 
State Agricultural College, Corwallis, Ore. 
Discussion—F. N. Haroun, High School of 


Commerce, Portland, Oregon 


“How Modern Are Our Methods of Teaching 


Typing?”—Miss Anne Corcoran, M. A., 
Washington State College 
Discussion—Mrs. Audrey May, University 
High School, Eugene, Oregon 
Announcements 
Election of Officers 
Commerce Dinner at 6:00 p. m. 


Bookkeeping Division 
Friday, December 30, at 9:30 a. m., Lincoln High School 


Chairman—W. C. Hyatt, Seattle, Washington 
“Pre-Bookkeeping—Junior Business Training” 
—Felix F. Fors, West Linn High School 
Discussion—Miss Myrtle E. Pullen, High 
School, St. Helens, Oregon 
“The Bookkeeping Approach”—Mrs. LaVera 
M. Gatchell, High School, Medford, Oregon 
Discussion—A. T. Sether, University High 
School, Eugene, Oregon 
“Foundational Bookkeeping—Social Values”— 
Preston E. Rohner, High School, Woodburn, 
Oregon 
Discussion—Horace E. Pattison, High School, 
Milwaukie, Oregon 
“Formal Bookkeeping—Vocational Values”— 
L. L. Deal, High School, Grants Pass, Oregon 
Discussion—Merritt Davis, High School, Salem, 
Oregon 
Announcements 





Preserve your copies of ... 


THE BALANCE SHEET 











Teachers frequently inquire about binders for 
preserving their copies of THE BALANCE 
SHEET. The C. J. Krehbiel Company, manufac- 
turer of the Kayco binder, has produced a special 


binder for THE BALANCE SHEET. 


No punching required. Easy to operate. Will 
hold nine to twelve issues. 


$1.00 


Postpaid 





Special Fabrikoid Binder 


Pin $1.00 to a letter or to this ad- The special price is made possible through 
quantity production. Teachers may deal direct 
with the manufacturer. The C. J. Krehbiel Com- 
pany is an old established printing and binding 
company, specializing in school catalogues, an- 
nuals, and special bindings. 


vertisement and send to — 


The C. J. Krehbiel Co. 
1030 Broadway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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.. Program.. 


CLL 


Heinen 


Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


Hotel Stevens — Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 28, 29, 1932 


Federation Program 
Tuesday, December 27 
2:00—5:00 P. M. 
Registration 


Trip Through the Century of Progress World’s 
Fair Grounds 


8:00—1I2:00 P. M. 
Informal Reception 
Dancing and Cards 


Wednesday, December 28 
8:30 A. M.—4:00 P. M. 


Registration 

9:30 A. M. 

Community Singing—Led by George E. 
McClellan, President, Littleford-Nelson 


School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Address of Welcome—Representative of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
Response—J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 


tucky 

President’s Address—E. H. Norman, President, 
Baltimore Business College, Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Address—Dr. Preston Bradley, Pastor, Peoples 
Church of Chicago 


Announcements 


12:00—I:15 P. M. 


Federation Luncheon—Bruce F. Gates, Presi- 
dent, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, pre- 
siding 

Introduction of Past Presidents 


“Commercial Education in a Changing 
World”—Speaker to be announced 


Thursday, December 29 
8-30 A. M.—4:00 P. M. 
Registration 


9:30 A. M. 
Community Singing—Led by 
McClellan ; 
“The Cultural Value of Business Education” 


—Dr. Horace J. Bridges, Leader of the 
Chicago Ethical Society 


Business 
Election of Officers 


George E. 


6:30 P. M. 
Federation Banquet 
Toastmaster—Paul 
Local Committee 


Address—Speaker to be Selected 
Awarding of 100% Certificates 
Distribution of Prizes 
Inauguration of Officers 
Dancing 


Moser, Chairman of 


Public Schools Department 


Chairman, ImocENE L. Pitcner, Head of 
Commercial Department, Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Wednesday, December 28 
I :30—3:00 P. M. 

“What the Business Executive Expects from 
Commercial Teachers’”—Rupert P. SoRelle, 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City 

“What the State Supervisor Expects from 
Commercial Teachers” —Irma Deane 
Fowler, State Department of Education, 
Austin, Texas 

“What the High School Principal Expects 
from Commercial Teachers”’—Edward J. 
McNamara, High School of Commerce, 
New York City 

“What the Director of Commercial Depart- 
ment Expects from Commercial Teachers” 
—L. M. Hazen, Shaw High School, East 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Thursday, December 29 
1:30—3:00 P. M. 

‘Russia and Business Readjustment”—Gordon 
F. Cadisch, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington 

“‘Readjustments in Commercial Education on 
Senior High School Level”—Regina E. 
Groves, State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin 

Symposium—Discussion of Public Schools 
Department Addresses of December 28 and 
29—J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Election of Officers 


Private Schools Department 


Chairman, Mary M. GatiacHer, The Gallagher 
School, Kankakee, Illinois 
Wednesday, December 28 

I :30—3:00 P. M. 

“The Value of Contact with the Business, 
Professional, and Civic Life of a City”— 
Eldon E. Baker, Baker Business University, 
Flint, Michigan 

“Closer Contact Between Teachers, School 
Managers, and Employers in Order to Adapt 
Courses and Help Students to Meet Condi- 
tions in a Period of Business Readjustment” 
—Mrs. Anne Shelley, Dyke School of Com- 
merce, Cleveland, Ohio 

Discussion 

Thursday, December 29 

1:30—3:00 P. M. 

“What Can We do to Educate the Public to 
Regard Private Schools as Educational In- 
stitutions and not Position Manufactories?” 
—Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 

“How Can the Private Business School Best 
Meet the Placement Competition with High 
Schools and Colleges?’—C. J. Harvey, 
Brown’s Business College, Peoria, Illinois 

Discussion 

Election of Officers 


Shorthand and Typewriting Round Table 


Chairman, ELeEaNnor Sximin, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
Wednesday, December 28 

3:30—5:00 P. M. 
“Guidance of Students in Shorthand and 


Typewriting’—Minnie A. Vavra, Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


“Intensive Senior-Year Secretarial Course”— 
Marjorie Callahan, Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Post-Graduate Secretarial Course”—W. S. 
Barnhart, Emmerich Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Discussion—Leader, J. O. Malott 


Thursday, December 29 
3:30—5:00 P. M. 
“Problems in Typewriting’—Mrs. Ethel H. 


Wood, The State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington 


Round Table Discussion on Skills in Shorthand 


“Writing”—Mrs. Florence Golding, Proviso 
High School, Maywood, Illinois 


“Reading”—Katherine Munkhoff, Grant 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


“Transcribing” —Dora Pitts, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 


Election of Officers 


Business Round Table 


Chairman, R. J. Burton, Wausau High 
School, Wausau, Wisconsin 
Wednesday, December 28 

3:30—5:00 P. M. 
“Economic Basis of Commercial Education” — 


Dr. H. G. Shields, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 
“Recent Trends in Commercial Education” — 


P. A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Thursday, December 29 
3:30—5:00 P. M. 

“Junior Business Education” —Lloyd L. Jones, 
Gregg Publishing Co., Chicago, Illinois 

“What is Expected of the Commercial Teacher 
in Extra-Curricular Activities’ — Ray 
Abrams, Samuel J. Peters High School of 
Commerce, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Election of Officers 


College Instructors’ Round Table 
Chairman, D. D. Lressensperry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Wednesday, December 28 

3:30—5:00 P. M. 
Presiding, Vice-Chairman, Arthur Williams, 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 
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“What Business Expects of Collegiate Business 
Education”—J. O. McKinsey, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Educating the Public about Business Educa- 
tion”—E. G. Blackstone, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 

Discussion: Problems in Business Education 

1. “College Entrance Requirements” 

2. “The Status of Shorthand and Type- 

writing” 

3. “The Improvement of College Teaching” 


Thursday, December 29 
3 :30—5:00 P. M. 

“The Business Teacher and Economic Read- 
justment”—H. G. Shields,. University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Discussion: 
Training 
1. “Office Machinery as a Training Problem” 


2. “Practice Teaching versus Observation 
of Teaching” 


3. “Methods Courses” 


4. “Entrance Requirements Based upon 
Aptitude Tests, High School Records, and 
College Placement Tests” 


5. “The Training of Surplus Commercial 
Teachers” 


Election of Officers 


Problems in Commercial Teacher 


Stenotype Managers’ Round Table 
Thursday, December 29 
3 :30—S:00 P. M. 


Presiding, Ward Hamilton, Hamilton College 
of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa 


the BALANCE SHEET 


“How Our School Put More Than 100 Addi- 
tional Students Into Our Stenotype Depart- 
ment”—H. D. Brammer, Bryant & Stratton 
College, Chicago, Illinois 


“Methods Used by Bliss College in Building 
up a Large Stenotype Department”—S. 
McFadyen, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 


“The Place of the Stenotype in the Business 
College in the Smaller City”—A. T. Scovill, 
The Scovill Schools, Sterling, Illinois, and 
Clinton, Iowa 


“‘Stenotype-Depression Proof” —C. W. Hanke, 
Brown’s Business Colleges, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 


Election of Officers 


Penmanship Round Table 


Chairman, Joun S. Grirritu, Englewood 
Business College, Chicago, Illinois 


3 :30—5:00 P. M. 
‘A Logical Progression of Teaching the Letters 


of the Alphabet”—Hermann Voigt, Melrose 
Park, Illinois 


““A Nation-Wide Survey on Recent Trends in 
Penmanship”—G. C. Greene, Wilmington, 
Delaware 


Discussion 


Thursday, December 29 
3:30—5:00 P. M. 
“The Balanced Handwriting Program”—C. P. 
Gard, New York City 


Discussion 
Election of Officers 








a 


New addresses after January 1, 1933 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
SouTH-WESTERN PuBLISHING Co. 
245 Vifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
SouTH-WESTERN PuBLISHING Co. 
350 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Addresses of Cincinnati and Chicago offices remain the same. 
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These will make your course 
in SALESMANSHIP complete 


teachable, interesting, practical.... 


N The second edition of 
Cw | FUNDAMENTALS of SALESMANSHIP 
—— ss is a 1982 text = = = = = 
The first edition is the most widely used book in its field. The second 
edition is more complete and is up to date. The author had the coop- 


eration of more than thirty outstanding business firms in preparing the 
new text. Many firms contributed their sales manuals. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


=p | 
Tha Me Good 
“Bussness 


ofa 
“Textbook 
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Not a Doormat 


She: “I’m tickled pink. My aunt in Venice is 
sending me a gondola for my birthday and I’ve never 
played one in my life.” 

Second Her: “My goodness, you don’t play a gon- 
dola. You throw it over your shoulder like a shawl.” 


Ignorance is Bliss 


“Daddy, dear,” said the daughter, “the new mistress 
at school is wonderful. She’s teaching us girls how to 
spend money.” 

“Ugh!” her father grunted. “What was her pre- 
vious job—teaching grass how to grow?” 


Speak English 


Professor: “Your pneumatic contrivance has ceased 
to function.” 


Motorist: “Er—what?” 

Professor: “I say, your tubular air contrivance has 
lost its rotundity.” 

Motorist: “I don’t quite—” 

Professor: “The cylindrical apparatus which sup- 
ports your vehicle is no longer inflated.” 

Motorist: “But—” 

Professor: “The elastic fabric surrounding the cir- 


cular frame whose successive revolutions bear you on- 
ward in space has not retained its pristine roundness.” 
Small Boy: “Hey, mister, you got a flat tire!” 
e e * 


Playing Safe 


Smith: “What’s the idea of the suitcase—going 
away?” 
Gray: “No; I heard there’s going to be a rummage 


sale in the school, and I’m taking my best clothes down 
to the office until it’s over.” 


No Censorship 

Billy was playing host to one of his neighborhood 
playmates who had developed a penchant for the 
expletive “Shucks!”’, which he delivered at annoyingly 
frequent occasions. 

Billy soon grew weary of the practice and finally 
told him, “Listen, you don’t have to keep saying 
‘shucks.’ Anything up to ‘Darn’ goes around here.” 


100 Per Cent 


“Who was the first man, Bobby?” asked the teacher. 

“George Washington,” answered the young Ameri- 
can promptly. 

“Why, no, Bobby. 
that. It was Adam.” 

“Oh, well,” said Bobby, determined to prove him- 
self right, “I wasn’t counting foreigners.” 


You ought to know better than 


the BALANCE SHEET 


CHUCKLES — 


Z augh and te | 
noi laughs 
with you.” 








“Coming in Fine’”’ 


The doctor’s little daughter had strayed into his 
surgery, and was watching, wide-eyed, as he tested the 
heart and lungs of a patient. Suddenly’. she spoke: 

“Getting any new stations, daddy?” 


e a . 
Playing the Game 


A kind-hearted gentleman saw a little boy trying to 
reach the doorbell. He rang the bell for him, then 
said, “What now, my little man?” 

“Run like blazes,” said the little boy, “that’s what 
I’m going to do.” . ~ 


. 
Ump-ta-ra-ra! 

A well-known woman is a famous Mrs. Malaprop 
as regards her speech. 

“And what in France,” asked a friend, “did you 
enjoy the most, Mrs. 

“Well, I think,” said the lady, “it was the French 
pheasants singing the Mayonnaise.” 





Confidential 


Mummie: “Have you been putting water in the 
ink, Joan?” 
Joan: “Yes, Mummie. I’ve been writing to Daddy 


and I wanted to whisper something to him.” 


7 . a 
Absent Minded 


“The full fury of the storm burst upon us so sud- 
denly,” related the tornado victim, ‘‘that in an instant 
the house was demolished and scattered to the four 
winds of Heaven. How I escaped being torn to pieces 
I don’t know—” 

“By jove!”’ exclaimed Mr. Meek, “that reminds 


me. I quite forgot to post my wife’s letter!” 


Indigestion 
Young Wife: ‘“Aren’t you the same man I gave 
some biscuits to last week?” 
Tramp: “No, mum, and the doctor says I never 


will be again.” ee e 


Suspicious 
Teacher: “Are you sure this is a purely original 
composition?” 
Bill: “Yes, ma’am; but you may find one or two of 
the words in the dictionary.” 
e 7 e 
Salesmen 


“So you’re a salesman, are you? What do 


“Salt ” 
“I’m a salt seller, too.” 


“Shake!” 


Mike: 
you sell?” 
Ike: 
Mike: 
Ike: 
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Popular = = 


because it’s HUMANIZED, 
FORCEFUL, MODERN, VIVID, LIVE 

















The authors emphasize the fact that in= 
dustry is man made. The student is 
shown how man’s activities are influ- 
enced by three fundamental factors — 
Economic, Material, and Regional. The 
presentation is made interesting and 
vivid through the introduction of ques-= 
tions, problems, projects, and topics for 
discussion. Commercial geography is 
presented as an interesting, living, every= 


day subject. 
-f- 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 2 + 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco bd | 
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WANTED 










Address Replies to 


Str wre Gincinnats 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A man of mature years who has taught all commer- 
cial subjects, including 20th Century Accounting, Gregg 
Shorthand, and penmanship, is looking for a position 
in some business school in the East. Good penman, 
best of references. If you are looking for a teacher, 
please address, No. 447. 





Wanted, a teaching position on the Pacific Coast, by 
a man of over twenty years’ experience as teacher, owner, 
and manager of business colleges. Holder of life certifi- 
cate. Have held strong positions in New York, Detroit, 
and Louisville. 
hours. Address, No. 448. 





Position wanted as principal or assistant principal of 
a going commercial college. In a creditable school I 
would favorably consider stock investment; or will con- 
sider a lady partner in the organization and operation 
of a commercial college. Address, No. 449. 





Teaching Position wanted by man who has had 
eighteen years’ e apasonee in business college and high 
school commercial teaching. Can teach any commercial 
subject. Holder of State Life Certificate and M. A. 
degree. My work has the approval and endorsement of 
— = the very best school men in the State. Address, 

oO. ‘ 





Experienced field man desires position with high- 
grade business college. Accustomed to keen competi- 
tion; producer; city territory. Address, No. 451. 





Young man, 26, LL. B., ten years’ teaching experience 
in shorthand, typewriting, English, law, and academic 
subjects. Excellent field’: man. Accustomed to high 
earnings, but willing to adjust himself. Available on a 
month’s notice for public or private school work. Ad- 
dress, No. 452. 





Good teacher, good solicitor, good school man. Have 
some money to invest in all or part of a school. Have 
forged ahead in spite of the depression. What have you? 
Give full particulars in first letter. Address, No. 453. 





Part time SOLICITOR desires to hear from responsible 
business school in large city that will pay big commission 
for students secured from Missouri and Arkansas terri- 
tory. Want a school that is reliable, financially sound, 
and which can secure good positions for graduates. 
Address, No. 454. 





DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTION—BUSINESS OR- 
GANIZER—CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, seeks 
connection with an administrative staff of well-estab- 
lished business school or as manager of a school. Will 
teach or combine teaching and soliciting. Experienced 
in all phases of private commercial college management. 
Organizer of methods for getting and holding business. 
Much practical experience as office worker and in public 
accounting. Teach all commercial subjects, including 
Gregg shorthand. Willing to > - m at moderate salary. 
Available at once. Prefer New England. Will go any- 
ag All replies held in strict confidence. Address, 

o. > 





Experienced field man, with a clean record and repu- 
tation of being a producer, desires position with a pro- 


—— school. State your proposition fully. Address, 
o. ° 


Don’t object to soliciting after school 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Full-time position wanted by experienced commercial 
teacher and expert engrosser, or part time position with 
privilege to teach pen art class in school and solicit en- 
grossing work from the public. Address, No. 457. 





Promotional executive and salesman with seven 
years’ experience desires to connect with a progressive 
business school catering to high school graduates. 
Thoroughly acquainted with competitive sales work; also 
oun in addressing high school classes. Address, 

oO. » 





An experienced Gregg Shorthand and 20th Century 
Bookkeeping teacher wants position for the first of 
January. Prefer southern states. Address, No. 459. 





Man and wife wish connection with business college; 
will also consider managership, or all or part ownership 
Address, No. 460. 





If you want a man that can teach all business sub- 
jects, sell tuition, and do anything that is to be done 
about a business college, let me tell you more about 
myself. State your proposition in first letter. If you 
cannot pay, don’t write me. Address, No. 461. 





Position wanted by teacher of five years’ experience. 
College graduate with B. A. degree. Qualified to teach 
all commercial subjects as well as the regular subjects 
in the sciences or social studies. Can coach athletics. 
Address, No. 462. 





Experienced teacher and department organizer, with 
M. A. and Ph. D. degrees, desires position as dean or 
department head where organizing ability is needed. 


Exceptional experience as a trainer of teachers. Address, 
No. 463. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


One of California’s oldest business colleges. Excellent 
location, ideal climate. hool is making money and 
will pay for itself. First-class equipment. $2000 cash, 
balance monthly payments. Address, No. 464. 





Two long-established commercial schools in South- 
east Kansas must be sold on account of the sudden death 
of owner. These schools are at present being operated 
by the administrators. Good opening for person able to 
make a moderate investment. Full particulars furnished 
upon request. Address, No. 465. 





Business school and Letter Shop in Massachusetts 
city of 70,000. Only business of either kind in city. Es- 
tablished 1923. Accommodates fifty students; no debts 
Cheap for cash. Address, No. 466. 





Secretarial school for girls in Texas city. Enjoys 
splendid reputation for type of students and placing of 
graduates. 175 students enrolled annually. Owner must 


sell because of family obligations in other city. Write, 
No. 467. 





Owner desires to return West and will dispose of well- 
equipped, old-established business college located in the 
central states. School has the support of all local high 
schools and engages them in basketball games. Present 
enrollment 100, an increase over last year. Might con- 
sider trade for western school. Address, No. 468. 
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Small business school, located in one of the finest 
residential cities in California. Climate best in the 
United States, by Government test. Large drawing ter- 
titory. Business interests in the East demand our pres- 
ence there. Whole or half interest; $500 will buy, if taken 
at once. Address, No. 469. 





For Sale: Small business college at a bargain; located 
in a growing city in California; $600 cash required; suit- 
able for man and wife. Address, No. 470. 





Now is the time to buy a school. Refused $20,000 for 
this one five years ago. Can be bought for less now. 
Located in midwestern state in city of 35,000; 150,000 in 
trade territory. Established over forty years, very little 
competition, well-equipped, all office machines, excel- 
lent reputation, seating capacity 200, very reasonable 
rent. Address, No. 471. 





Business school in Pennsylvania for sale; population 
about 40,000, not including a large territory nearby; 
almost every office appliance and large typing equip- 
ment; owner wishes to sell outright or have rtner; 
small cash deposit may be considered, and balance in 
definite payments. Address, No. 472 





Small business college in Texas. Good territory; 
school is well advertised. Suitable for man and wife. 
a right. Will give possession at once. Address, No. 





Owner will consider selling the only school in a com- 
ing manufacturing city of 40,000. Enrollment small 
now, but many —_ yo Best opportunity you will 
find for the money. No debts. Expenses low. Suitable 
for man and wife. Want to deal with a good school man 
by February or June. References exchanged. Will give 
some terms, but must be secured. Address, No. 474. 





A good business college located in a rich farming 
territory in the southern part of Pennsylvania. School 
has first-class equipment, is long established, and is 
entirely tree from debt. Owner wishes to locate in his 
home territory, New England. Address, No. 475. 





HERE IS YOUR BEST OPPORTUNITY. Will sell for 
about half the value of assets a very fine small school 
located in a southern state in a city of about 30,000 
population. Trade territory of more than 200,000, with 
no close competition. School has no debts and is making 
a profit. Terms can be had. Address, No. 476. 





FOR SALE: Business college in city of 250,000, in 
Soutn. Equipment new and in first-class condition; 
good enrollment; select student-body; free of debts. 
High standing in city. Illness of owner, reason for 
selling. Address, No. 477. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Manager wanted for business college opening in 
Hollywood in January as branch of leading Pacific Coast 
college. Want thorougaly experienced man, 28 to 40, 
college graduate, with pleasing, dynamic personality and 
successful record in both enrollment and administration 
de tments. Give age, education, experience, and 
salary expected. Address, No. 478. 





Wanted, to get in touch with some good woman 
commercial teacher who has $750 cash to buy half'interest 
in a well-established business school, and go 50-50 in 
profits with a good man. Southern state. Excellent 
opportunity. Address, No. 479. 





Wanted: Solicitor and a t-time teacher for busi- 
ness college in Northern Indiana. Salary and commis- 
sion. Immediate opening. Address, No. 480. 





PARTNER all-round school man or woman 
able to make substantial investment as share- 
holder in a new-type business school in Canada 
for which there is a real need duc to conditions. 
Lucrative ay mee from the start, with un- 
limited field for development. Confidential cor- 
respondence invited. Address, No. 481. 























A good author — 


A good text — 


PROGRESSIVE 
BOOKKEEPING AND 


ACCOUNTING 
by 
M. L. Pearson 


The author, M. L. Pearson, is instructor. in 
accounting, Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, California. His experience has qualified 
him to write a thoroughly understandable 


text. PROGRESSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING is designed for a one-year 


course. It involves such unusual features as the 
following: 


1. Sales and purchases are treated as incomes 
and costs respectively. 


9. Nontrading problems avoid the use of the 
inventory. 


3. Items of income and cost are introduced 
as subdivisions of proprietorship. 


4. All post-closing entries are eliminated. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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This text will fill 
YOUR needs too.... 


for eighth or ninth grade 





This, the second edition of GEN- 
ERAL BUSINESS TRAINING by 
Crabbe and Slinker, is now used 











in 1,910 schools. It has led the 





way in emphasizing nontechnical 





but fundamental values in business 





education. The subject is devel- 





oped from the social--economic 





viewpoint. - - - - - = - 














The selection of subject matter was based largely on surveys which deter- 
mined the information needed by the average person in using business 
services and in rendering business services. GENERAL BUSINESS TRAIN- 


ING will train your pupils to be more intelligent consumers and more 
efficient producers. 


Available for a one-semester or a one-year course, with or without work 


books. 
SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Sh erwood ‘s 


Accountancy 





Used in more than 300 schools. 


These four volumes may be used independently or as a series. 
Work books may be obtained to accompany them. The four units 
consist of Fundamentals of Accounting, Constructive Accounting, 
Income Tax Accounting, and Fundamentals of Auditing. » » » 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. — Specialists in Busi- 5 


ness Education—Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 7.200 %2.5% 





Make Your Spare Time 


Pay Dividends 
i ae There are always opportunities 


in teaching and in business for the 
person who is well trained — the 
person who has an extra margin 
of knowledge and training. Enroll 
now for a course in accounting 
which can be completed by corre- 
spondence without interference 
with school duties. The course 
provides a background for the 


teaching of higher accounting or 


5 for the practice of accounting. 
CHOICES 


Available at a minimum price to 
Fundamentals of Accounting 


recognized commercial teachers 


Constructive Accounting 


only. 


Inquire of 


Federal Income Tax Accounting 
Fundamentals of Auditing 


Accountancy, Complete C. P. A. Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


I |. 0-5: 22:28 5. - - cincinnati, onic 





